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To minimize your task of selecting materials for the 
1943-44 Season, we have prepared, and will send up- 
on request, a new catalogue of Piano, Organ, Violin 
and Vocal music. 








We have gathered worth while publications of merit 
which will aid you in your selection of materials and 
will save you much time and effort. 


All the materials listed in this new catalogue are im- 
mediately available. 


May we suggest that you keep a WHITTLE CATA- 
LOGUE handy for ready reference? 
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Report of the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, Houston, June 14-15 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention — designated this year as a 
Music in Wartime Conference — of the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation and Affiliated Organizations was held in Houston June 14 
and 15, with headquarters at the handsome, newly constructed 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building with committee meet- 
ings of the Association Conference held at the Lamar Hotel. 

Due to the general international crisis and specific war con- 
ditions, the sessions were combined and streamlined into an evening 
meeting on June 14 and a one-day continuous program, Tuesday, 
June 15. At the preliminary meeting of the official Board of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association held Monday evening, June 14, 
with Charles Kiker, President, as the presiding officer, plans and 
methods of approach for a definite expansion of the present scope 
of service of the Organization were laid. Also, a complimentary in- 
formal dinner for Texas Music Teachers Association officials and 
early delegates to the Conference was held at the Southern School 
of Fine Arts, 530 Lovett Boulevard. Many Texas Music Teachers 
Association delegates, members of the local Houston Music Teach- 
ers Association, and musicians and patrons of music were guests 
at this interesting social event. All attest to the fact that the host 
members of the local Association, and officials of the Southern School 
of Fine Arts are socially charming as well as astute musical and 
artistic personalities. 

The Conference proper opened Tuesday, June 15, with Music in 
Wartime as its central theme; Joseph Henkel, President of the 
Houston Music Teachers Association, presided. Ernst Hoffman, con- 
ductor of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, welcomed the delegates 
to Houston and extended the courtesies of this rapidly growing and 
increasingly significant ‘Southwestern Orchestra City.” In the 
course of his talk, Mr. Hoffman enumerated the paramount suc- 
cesses of the season’s tour of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, 
one of the few organizations in this section of the country permit- 
ted by the Government to tour this year. Of special interest was 
the report of the Orchestra’s visit to various army camps and 
to air corps centers. Mr. Hoffman stressed the fact that our fighting 
men prefer to hear classical rather than popular music and re- 
quest the performance of our finest orchestral symphonies, over- 
tures, and marches. Mrs. James M. Sewell, newly elected president 
of the Dallas Music Teachers Association, responded to the address 
of welcome. A long-time member of the Texas Music Teachers 
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Association, a leader of musical affairs in Dallas, a progressive and 
charming personality, Mrs. Sewell spoke optimistically about music 
in general and about activities of the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation in particular. Mr. Charles Kiker, sincere and able president 
of Texas Music Teachers Association, extended his greetings to the 
Conference delegates. He re-affirmed his conviction that we in Texas 
are current in musical affairs and that we are going steadily for- 
ward, working amicably together, and sponsoring thorough teach- 
ing, excellent preparation, and good performance of the best which 
music affords. 

Following the program of the morning, Miss Stella Owsley, Editor- 
Publisher of The Southwestern Musician, official magazine of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, gave a short resume of “Your 
Official Magazine” its founding, progress, and plans for the fu- 
ture. She asked the support of musicians and patrons of music in 
every branch of service offered by The Southwestern Musician, and 
restated that its purpose was to serve the musical needs of Texas 
Music Teachers Association, to sponsor and to promote music of 
Texas and of the Southwest as an art and as a profession in the 
various sections of the country where this nationally circulated 
magazine is read. During this first session of the meeting Dr. 
Archie Jones, substituting for Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, discussed the 
important current topic, “Music Moves into Industry.” Quite forceful- 
ly, Dr. Jones reviewed the progress that music has made as a pur- 
poseful instrument in accelerating production in our peace and 
wartime factories and in the development of our various public 
utilities. 

Other timely subjects discussed at the morning session of the 
Conference included “The Problem of Majoring in Music at This 
Time,” “The College and the University Music School,” “The Church 
Music Division of Texas Music Teachers Association,” ‘The Pri- 
vate Music Teacher and the Applied Music Program as Supervised 
by the State Department of Education.” Talks on these different 
subjects were made by recognized music leaders of Texas colleges 
and universities, and conclusions to widely diversified opinions were 
drawn to enrich the thinking and to enlarge the music programs 
of many of our Texas schools. Fine contributions to this phase of 
the program were made by Mr. Berton Coffin, John Tarleton Col- 
lege, who spoke in behalf of the contributions of “The Agricultural 
College’; Mr. Silvio Scionti, North Texas State Teachers College, 
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presented “The Beethoven Festival and Its Effect upon North Texas 
State Students’; Dr. Smith McCorkle, Texas Christian University, 
represented “The Denominational School”; Dr. William E. Jones, 
Texas State College for Women, discussed music in “The Women’s 
Colleges”; Dr. I. E. Reynolds, Southwestern Theological Seminary, 
presented ‘“‘The Church Music Division of Texas Music Teachers 
Association’; and Mr. Joseph Henkel, president of the Houston Mu- 
sic Teachers Association, led a discussion pertaining to the activ- 
ities of “The Private Studio.” i 

Despite the exigencies of rationing, the delegates found a delecta- 
ble menu served at the beautifully appointed luncheon at noon on 
Tuesday. Mrs. Louise White of Galveston presided; Mr. Homer 
Springfield, president of the Southern School of Fine Arts, an able 
friend of the Texas Music Teachers Association and of every mu- 
sician in Texas, served as toastmaster. The chief address of the oc- 
casion, “Shall I Major in Music?” was given by Dr. Archie Jones 
of the University of Texas. Having previously appeared before the 
Conference, Dr. Jones again emphasized the valué of being alert 
to present-day music innovations; he stressed the values which ac- 
crue when a music teacher and leader is sincere and truthful to 
students, associates and contemporaries. 


Interesting reports from various Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion affiliated local Associations were given by representative mem- 
bers. Progressive activities reported included the unanimous sup- 
port of the war effort, the supply of equipment in U. S. O. rooms 
for talented soldiers, the concerted effort to increase Texas Music 
Teachers Association membership, the expansion of Applied Music 
examinations, the promotion of radio projects, and the presenta- 
tion of a special ten-piano concert. In one instance a delegate told 
how a large membership was held together by “an effort to have 
a good time.” Another witty report disclosed the manner in which 
strong competition in a local community proved the mainspring of 
activity and good fellowship. Musicians must take time out to per- 
form and to hear music; so an especially interesting and varied 
musical program was presented during this luncheon hour. Miss 





Patrician Staffel Rush, a talented young student from the piano 
studios of Tekla Staffel, San Antonio, played piano arrangements 
of two modern light musical themes, Hour in Hong Kong, Abram 
Chasins, and Die Fledermaus, Straus-Guenfeldt. Mrs. Roland Tracy a 
popular pianist and teacher of Houston, played with interesting artis- 
try MacDowell’s Praeludium and Debussy’s Arabesque. Mr. Edward 
Bing, baritone, with a voice of beautiful quality and power, gra- 
ciously rendered the vocal numbers on the program. He artistically 
interpreted the famous Mozart Aria from the Marriage of Figaro 
and Respighe’s Nebbie. Mr Bing was supported by an able pianist- 
accompanist, Mr. Walter Welscoff. 


The afternoon general and closing session was devoted to the Ap- 
plied Music Program, with Mrs. J. W. Kilgore presiding. Miss Nell 
Parmley, State Director of Music, introduced the - discussion with 
comments upon the progress of the Applied Music Program as 
supervised by the State Department of Education. She restated the 
fact that Dr. L. A. Woods, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has sponsored untiringly this phase of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association program, and further commented upon the fact that 
other states in the country have written for permission to follow 
Texas’ program of Applied Music. Miss Parmley predicted the ad- 
dition of new and helpful changes to this already successful pro- 
ject. Injected into the general discussion was a timely warning to 
Applied Music teachers to “look to their guns” to prepare to meet 
the rules for accreditation established by the State Department of 
Education for Applied Music teachers which will become manda- 
tory in 1945. 

A general analysis of the Applied Music plan was made by Miss 
Jeannette Tillett, president of the Fort Worth Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Outstanding in her contribution to music of Texas in general, 
Miss Tillett has served untiringly the cause of this Applied Music 
Program, and her inimitable leadership was acknowledged at this 
meeting of the Conference. A staunch co-worker with Miss Tillett, 
Mr. E. Clyde Whitlock of the Fort Worth Conservatory of Music, 
one of the original sponsors and supporters of this Program, had 
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PIANO SOLO 
FOLK-SONG SONATINAS 
by Oscar Rasbach 

Early California... 


1st Movement: La Cucaracha 

2nd Movement: Juanita 

3rd Movement: Cielito Lindo 
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1st Movement: Oh! Susanna 

2nd Movement: Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen 

3rd Movement: Dixie 
An attractive way of teaching musical form to students, by means 
of familar tunes cast in the forms used by Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. In both of these Sonatinas, which are in the easy to 
intermediate grades, the first movement is in sonata form, the 
second in three-part song form, and the last in rondo form. Each 
Sonatina contains a detailed form-analysis. 
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Mendelssohn, Felix. Rondo Capriccioso. Arr. by Perry W. Beach (Lib. No. 1659) 
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a great deal to contribute regarding its progress. He especially en- 
larged upon the importance of theory and musicianship. All Texas 
Music Teachers Association members take notice when Mr. Clyde 
Whitlock speaks! Miss Meta Hertwig of Laredo very capably led 
the discussion of ‘‘Applied Music in Small Cities.” 


Perhaps one of the best attended and most interesting meetings 
of the Conference was the formal banquet on Tuesday evening at 
which our capable president, Mr. Charles Kiker, presided. On this 
occasion one of the most honored, talented and astute charter mem- 
bers of Texas Music Teachers Association, Mr. Horace Clark, served 
as toastmaster. A renowned musician, teacher and composer, Hor- 
ace Clark, in a few words of address and introduction, was elo- 
quent and alert to the immediate needs of our music profession. 
Despite unquestioned years of successful experience, Horace Clark 
exemplifies the zest and the youthful spirit of 1943. Banqueters 
stood to greet this honored gentleman! The guest speaker of the 
evening was Richard H. Purrington, First Lieutenant of the Air 
Corps, Ellington Field. A man of much experience with music and 
musical ensembles of the United States armed forces, Lieutenant 
Purrington gave a graphic description of the demand and supply 
of music as a social, religious, economic, and recreational need to 
men in the service of the United States. The speaker reiterated the 
fact that the best in man service demands the best in music. This 
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statement with many other astute observations made the banquet 
speech both illuminating and thought provoking. Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association membership proved truly appreciative of this ex- 
cellent address. 


The musical program of the evening was doubly interesting in 
that it presented two outstanding artist performers, Texas Music 
Teachers Association members and teachers of Texas. Dr. Paul van 
Katwijk, pianist and Dean of Music of the Southern Methodisi 
University, in his usual intellectual and highly artistic manner 
played Chopin’s Impromptu in F Sharp Major, Brahms’ Capriccio 
in B Minor Op. 76 No. 2, and Schumann's Novelette in D Major. Dr. 
van Katwijk responded with several encores to the repeated ap- 
plause. Mr. Joseph Henkel, violinist, assistant conductor of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, soloist and violin teacher of Hous- 
ton, and Miss Genevieve Pledge, violinist, played Sinding’s Sere- 
nade for Two Violins, Both artist performers, Mr. Henkel and Miss 
Pledge played with perfect ensemble, displaying a beautiful tone 
and cherished legato bow. Encores were demanded. The two local 
performers were ably accompanied by Mrs. Jean Olk. 


The Conference closed with the Official Board Meeting, compris- 
ing both new and old members, held in the Conference rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building. The Board voted a 
unanimous expression of thanks and appreciation for an outstand- 
ing 1943 Texas Music Teachers Association Conference. This suc- 
cessful meeting was made possible by officers and members of the 
Houston Music Teachers Association, special local committees, mu- 
sicians and friends of music in Houston and throughout the State. 
The large number who attended the Music in Wartime Conference 
were inspired and stimulated to new endeavor by the addresses, 
talks, and reports pertinent to the great service that music is ren- 
dering mankind in his crucial hour of international conflict. That 
Texas and the Southwest are making significant contributions to 
this service was evidenced throughout the Conference. 
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Ghe Arts And he Liberal Arts College 


DR. HENRY E. MEYER 
Dean of Music, Southwestern University 


No one has challenged the accepted concept of the liberal arts 
college as a school devoted to the cultivation of the mind. It may be 
assumed that no one will question that the development of music 
during recent centuries presents one of the most brilliant manifes- 
tations of the power of mind in the history, of mankind. The place 
of the arts, or as the Greeks preferred to say, of music, is secure 
in the program of education which the Western world follows. And 
as the least effective method of seeking their acceptance as expres- 
sions of beautiful things is argument, it is hoped that this paper 
may be provocative of reasoning rather than disputation. 

Charles Moore, Chairman of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts of the Association of American Colleges, gives us a keynote 
paragraph which defines art as endless and definitely places its 
lead in the humanities when he says: 

“For our particular purpose art may be defined as the manifesta- 
tion of the soul and mind in forms of beauty. This expression of 
art is always in concrete terms — in a building, a statue, a paint- 
ing, a song, or a symphony, in prose or poetry. Now Walter Pater 
agrees with Rosetti that the value of every artistic product is in 
direct proportion to the purely intellectual force that goes into the 
initial conception of it. All great artists are great thinkers. 
they are the interpreters of that world to the people of their aay 
and generation. Because the artist expresses his interpretation in 
terms of beauty, his work lives on through the ages and becomes 
the interpretation of his civilization to future generations. The true 
study of art, therefore, becomes a study of civilization.’ 

Other great thinkers through the ages have expressed similar ideas. 
Phillip McMahon, Professor of Fine Arts at New York University, 
states the matter in three words, “Art is history,’* “In art, there is 
no time when the past is not present,”* writes Raymond Williams 
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DR. HENRY E. MEYER 





of Texas Technological College. The Greeks always associated mu- 
sic with morality. Plato states, “Music is a moral law. It is a tonic 
which accomplishes for the mind what gymnasium does for the 
body.” The philosophers of the West generally concur. Charles Eliot 
stated, “Music in our schools will teach the value of disciplined co- 
operation or teamwork.” Following the view of Plato it is interest- 
ing to find that our whimsical Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
“Take a music bath once or twice a week for a few seasons. You 
will find it is to the soul what a water bath is to the body.” Under 
the title, ‘““Music in the Curriculum,” John Erskine, American pro- 
fessor, musician, writer and critic, has this to say of Greek educa- 
tional practice: “The sciences in average human thought had for 
their purpose accomplishment, some form of power not particular- 
ly personal, and the arts had for their purpose performance, very 
definitely a personal performance, involving an actor, and especial- 
ly an audience.’* Eric Clarke (first director of the Association of 
American Colleges’ Concert Project) writes under “The Union of 


* Assn. of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 22, March, 1930. 
2A. A.C. Bulletin, VOL. XIX, p. 379. December, {533 
3 Texas Art Teacher, 1943 
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the Arts in the Liberal College,” “The arts are a cultural solvent 
They permeate lhberal culture in all its forms.’ John Dewey, men- 
tor of American education, writes: “The history of human exper- 
ience is a history of the development of arts.” 

These principles and numerous others are practiced in the courses 
of study of our leading educational institutions today. In 1930, 
the Research Council of the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, in codperat:on with the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, published a book entitled Survey of College En- 
trance Credits and College Courses in Music. The study contains in- 
formation from almost 600 institutions distributed over the entire 
country. I quote from this document. 

“In the 371 institutions which permit music to be offered for the 
B. A. degree, we find the following distribution: 260 allow it to 
count as an elective subject, which is not designated specifically as 
applying to a minor or major; 96 allow it to count as a minor, and 
170 as a major. 

“Most of the institutions which designate music as an elective 
without its being a major or minor permit 20% or less of the total 
number of credits required for a degree. This is also the predom- 
inating number for a minor. For a major, however, the percentage 
rises to 30 and in some cases to 35 or even 40 (namely, on the 120 
hour credit basis), 42 or 48 credits.’ 

In 1931, the Association of American Colleges, with the help of 
the Carnegie Foundation, initiated a study of college music. The re- 
port of this survey was published in 1935. The statement of Archie 
M. Palmer regarding the inception of this study is interesting. He 
writes: “The proposed study is to involve a comprehensive report 
setting forth those courses in the study of music that are sufficient- 
ly high in standard to merit the respect of the liberal arts college 
and also setting forth the best method to impress upon the stu- 
dent that music is a necessary part. of a liberal education.” 

The 279-page book published in 1935 is not what this statement 
predicated. It is not comprehensive since it is concerned in the 
main with Mr. Randall Thompson’s observation of thirty institu- 
tions; it does no more than to invite argument as to courses which 
“merit the respect of the liberal arts college’; and it has no effect 
whatever upon students either present or prospective. However, 
since the colleges visited by Mr. Thompson do command our respect 
as seats of higher learning, we are able to glean valuable informa- 
tion from his study. In his preface the author writes: ‘I have not 
extolled music nor exalted it above the rank and file of college 
subjects.’ 

Mr. Thompson writes further: “The curriculum of the American 
college, once largely devoted to the Classics, Theology, and Phi- 
losophy, now comprises an extent of study unthought of in the 
early days. Literature, Sciences, and the Arts are integral members 
of the modern scheme.’”* . . To advocate the inculsion of music 
as an essential subject of education is, at the present day, to beat 
at an open door.’ ... The avowed aims of music departments in 
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American colleges may be summarized briefly as an eflort to in- 
crease the consciousness of the American community in respect to 
Music by encouraging:more general appreciation, more general 
knowledge, more general ability in practice, musical scholarship, 
musical composition. Increased emphasis upon music in the ele- 
mentary schools has created a demand for college graduates with 
some musical training, and courses in Music Pedagogy are offered 
to meet their needs by a considerable number of colleges.” 

Quoting from statements of aims gleaned from College Music, 
Mr. Thompson gives a few specific reports from American Colleges: 

Pomona College: ‘The science of music is founded on logical, nat- 
ural law, and its study tends to develop sound use of reasoning, and 
to awaken the perception of what constitutes good taste in art 
values.”’ 

Oberlin College: “To enjoy the beautiful is one of the aims of the 
college. At the Conservatory, the main objective in all courses lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Music degree is musicianship; but the Con- 
servatory holds that musicianship is broadened by study of the oth- 
er arts and sciences. In the Liberal Arts College, the arts and 
sciences are the chief concern of the student; but it is believed that 
a knowledge of these is broadened by the study and experience of 
music.” 

Cornell University: (October, 1932) “Music has its place in the 
subjects of the liberal arts group on quite the same footing as the 
other subjects included.” Bethany College: (March, 1933) “Courses 
have been planned with reference to symmetrical development of 
the musical and intellectual faculties. The object is to furnish in- 
struction in all branches of music 
regular college work.” 

As a matter of interest we digress in our study of applied reports 
on our music programs and briefly state what has been done in the 
instruction of art. 

Ten years ago the Association of American Colleges published 
“College Instruction in Art,” a study by Archie M. Palmer and 
Grace Holton comprising forty-nine pages of the Association Bulle- 
tin for December, 1933. This study is substantially a digest of opin- 
ions written by active or emeritus professors of art in important 
colleges. The opinions present general agreement on the importance 
of instruction to increase knowldge about and appreciation of art, 
the need of providing for creative work, the need of disciplinary 
training. Art study is not recommended as a panacea but is urged 
as a sane investment of time.” 

Ralph Fanning, Professor of Fine Arts at Ohio State University, 
states: “In 1923, 1138 students were enrolled in 28 art courses of- 
fered by the Department of Fine Arts, which is under the admin- 


to combine music with 





‘A. A.C. Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, p. 339. November, 1937. 

* Survey of College Entrance Credits and College Courses in Music. Nationai 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New York. 

7 Thompson, Randall, College Music, p. xv. Macmillan, New York, 1935. 

8’ Thompson, Randall, College Music. Macmillan, New York, 1935. (p. 84.) 


® Mr. Thompson's quotation from Music and the Community: The Cambridge- 
shire Report on the Teaching of Music. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
(Introduction, p. 1) 

“A. A.C. Bulletin, Vol. XIX. December, 1933. 
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istration of the College of Education. The 1933 registration is 3228 
in 56 different course offerings. The faculty devoted entirely to art 
instruction has in the course of ten years grown from a staff of sev- 
en to a staff of nineteen.” 

Colleges of today generally have well established departments of 
art. There are well recognized standards of procedure. The empha- 
sis was first upon the history of art and upon art appreciation. 
More recently the creative courses have been gaining favor. The 
work at Princeton sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation is a good il- 
lustration. 

In correlating fine arts and liberal arts, commentators on the 
value of arts courses, whether musicians or exponents of other 
arts, agree upon the necessity of breadth of scholarship on the part 
of fine arts teachers. This need is well suggested in quotations from 
Messrs. Taylor and Morey: “The college can play the game of gen- 
eral cultivation that the university no longer can.” Professor C, R. 
Morey (Princeton) adds: “The humanistic teacher must have ex- 
plored his own territory so expansively that the boundaries thereof 
have disappeared and the contours of the neighboring areas of 
knowledge have acquired a familiar aspect.” 


An example of this correlation between fine and liberal arts in 
the Southwest is definitely found in the program of the Southwest- 
ern University. In his institution applied music has been granted 
bona-fide credit, and permitted as an elective, since 1929. Since that 
year a major in music for B. A. degree has been offered. At the 
present, all courses in music are given on a college-credit basis. A 
major in art was established in 1940. In the season of 1941-1942, 
401 grades in music were given. It was shown that 44 per cent of 
the student body participated in music or art. The objectives at 
this Texas institution are to provide an environment in which all 
students may profit by artistic influences, to provide privileges of 
participation in various musical groups, to maintain thorough 
courses in the history and appreciation of art and of music without 
extra fees, and to maintain a school of fine arts which will accom- 
plish integration of culture, development of talent, teacher training, 
and the cultivation of taste. 





In matters of procedure in art and music courses in American 
colleges there is great variation, yet certain points of agreement 
appear to be fundamental: all art rests upon both knowing how and 
why, and doing; aesthetic enjoyment is considered important in 
student life; and. hardly any other studies of the Liberal Arts offer 
so much prospect of future advantage to the life of the spirit as 
do courses in the arts. 

Regarding fine arts courses in general, it may be stated that 
American colleges have arrived at a degree of correlation or inte- 
gration in the offering of such courses as a part of the student’s pro- 
gress toward various baccalaureate degrees which leave small 
chance for adverse criticism. That this synthsis has not come about 
haphazardly may be shown by a further citation of aims from 
Thompson’s College Music: Vassar: “Its [the department of music] 
approach to music should be the same as that of the department of 
English to its subject.” University of Virginia: “For credit toward 
a degree, whether the student is majoring in Music or not, the 
courses are on a par with those in Latin, Greek, Mathematics. In 
practical music, the emphasis is placed upon bringing to life, in re- 
hearsal, the great works of the past, without thought of individual 
virtuosity and without intention of public rerformance.” The. stated 
aims of the Fine Arts faculties in other of the 30 institutions 
studied may be found by direct reference to Mr. Thompson’s report. 


Naturally the matter of all courses in applied music admittedly 
presents problems of measurement and value. The writer holds as 
an ideal that his pupils shall become enthusiastic readers of the 
best musical literature. He is willing to sacrifice to some extent the 
development of playing ability and the memorizing of important 
pieces if he can be sure that by this means the student’s musical 
knowledge may be broadened and his appreciation be made more 
comprehensive. 

Our readers will be rightly interested in the standards of accredit- 
ing agencies with respect to courses in music and art. At this point 
I wish to comment on the work of standardization carried on by 
these associations. Let us consider first the Association of Texas 
Colleges. 
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In a report of the Commission on Fine Arts published in 1934 
Dean Oscar Ullrich wrote as follows: “Courses in fine arts from the 
first viewpoint (historical, psychological, philosophical or sociologi- 
cal) need no defender or protagonist.... 

“The entire problem, then, seems to reduce itself to these two 
points, shall colleges regard performance, or studio work, in fine 
arts as equivalent in value to like amounts of practice teaching, 
play production, or laboratory work in any of the physical 
sciences ?’’" 

This query was affirmatively answered in the 1935 deport of the 
commission by Dean Fred Junker.” 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States has not greatly concerned itself with the advancement 
of Music and Art courses in the Colleges of the South. 

The book of proceedings of the Association, from 1925 to 1939, 
carried this statement: “When the institution has in addition to 
the college of arts and sciences professional or technical depart- 
ments, the college of arts and sciences shall not be accepted for 
the approved list of the association unless the professional or tech- 
nical departments are of approved grade, national standards being 
used when available.” The yearbook of 1939 presents this change 
of phraseology indicating a slightly increased interest: “All such 
professional schools must be recognized by the appropriate Nation- 
al Association or standards when such are available but this asso- 
ciation may also check the efficiency of the same.” It may be noted 
that these statements refer to professional schools rather than to 
departments of a Liberal Arts college. 

The National Association of Schools of Music has been concerned 
chiefly with professional schools of music. 

In summarizing our discussiton of “The Arts wnd the Liberal Arts 
College” we find a fitting conclusion in this statement of Robert 
Lincoln Kelly: 

“The American liberal college, after nearly 300 years of exper- 
ience, thinks it has discovered some of the golden threads that run 
through all wholesome, codperative endeavor. Whatsoever things 
are true, in science and philosophy and religion, it would think on 
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these things; whatsoever things are good in human relationship in 
things domestic, ethical, civic, social, it would think on these things; 
whatsoever things are beautiful in God’s creation and in human 
character — the joint product of God and man and whatsoever 
things have been made beautiful by the rare gift of man’s artistic 
touch, it would also think on these things. Few colleges have dis- 
covered all these golden threads that make up the warp and woof 
of human life, that bring human contentment. Most of them have 
failed even yet to learn that the temptations of beauty do not men- 
ace character building more than the perils of ugliness.’ 

In recent years there has been great progress toward a restora- 
tion of art to the business of daily living. The artificial distinc- 
tions between folk music and art music, between the functional and 
the decorative in the products of plastic arts, have to some extent 
been broken down. In this connection there must be a constant re- 
examination of the idea of beauty. It will be seen that frequently 
matters of interest or of fitness have superseded ideas of pretti- 
ness, Certainly no one could study even superficially the history of 
costuming, of period furniture, of architecture and still think of 
beauty as a constant existing in the mind of man a priori. Evidently 
beauty, like conscience, must be a matter of times and places, of 
customs and societies. 

In this, as in all other areas of human thought, man wages an 
unending battle of acceptance and refusal. The truth of one age 
is the falsehood of the next. It is the fine arts teacher’s mission to 
lead young mind’s in their almost blindfolded state into this world 
of conflicting theories in the hope of pointing certain paths to per- 
manent satisfaction. To judge values without bigotry, to show art 
as though objectively realized, to challenge youth to another tilt with 
that phantom windmill called beauty is his function in the Liberal 
Arts College. 

Art is a more accurate commentary upon life than philosophy. 
Philosophy theorizes, proposes, sets up hypotheses: art reports, de- 
clares and realizes experience in objective terms. Philosophy ranges 
the universe seeking a unity in infinite reaches of variety. Art dis- 
covers unity in the particular, the circumstantial the incidental; 
fixes the beauty of a mood, a pose, a scene, making that beauty en- 
during and permanently satisfying. 

Wherever man sojourns long enough to find even relative se- 
curity, he busies himself about the arts. He is not content to for- 
get his highest moments of ecstasy, his greatest successes. He 
makes a picture, fabricates a rug, spins the potter’s wheel or com- 
poses a song. He treasures these mementos of life’s best in times 
when he suffers life’s worst. By his art he becomes a co-worker with 
the author of experience and nature. His art is more than a record 
of the past: like the blooming plants and trees, it prophesies a fair 
future, a still-enduring spring. 





1" Association of Texas Colleges Bulletin. May, 1934. (p. 49) 

2 Association of Texas Colleges Bulletin. May, 1935. (pp. 63-65) 

% Kelly, Robert Lincoln, ‘‘Educational Problems."’ A. A. C. Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 
November, 1930. (p. 344) 
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Throughout the history of man, music has been a major factor 
in the art, culture, life, and living of all nations and races. It has 
developed into one of the world’s largest professions, and yet the 
musician himself has been a very poor salesman. He has failed to 
reach the consciousness of the common man, the man in the street, 
who of all others is the one who needs music the most. The greater 
part of this failure is the musician’s own, partly because he hasn’t 
had time or inclination to propagandize, but mostly because he has 
felt that music, the Art, could be appreciated only by the few who 
were attuned in some sort of esoteric way to listen to the rapture 
created by his pyrotechnical facilities. This failure has heen a se- 
rious one, for while music as a classic art has been developed and 
perpetuated by the musician, music as a folk art has had to shift 
for itself; and strangely enough, while it has not kept pace with 
the former, has nontheless grown steadily, if slowly and gropingly. 
America is a peculiar country in many ways, but in none so char- 
acteristic as the acceptance in terms of dollars and cents value of 
any commodity in which the intrinsic value can be proved. Until 
recent months, it has been impossible to prove a dollars and cents 
value of music, but the war has now made even this possible. 


Many values for music have been proposed through the ages. Its 
religious and moral value is mentioned frequently in the Bible. Its 
social value has been recognized from earliest times; and its value 
in morale is a by-word, especially in times of conflict and stress. 
Two values, however, although not new, have developed so formid- 
ably in quantitative terms that the public is rapidly becoming con- 
scious of the fact music is not only an art for the few, but a 
commodity as well for all. 


The first of these values is the use of music as a therapeutic or 
healing force, and the second, its use as a factor in the speeding up 
and consequent increase of production. Many musicians shudder at 
such profane uses of the “sacred art,” but undoubtedly music as a 
commodity will increase its usefulness and popularity as an art. In 
other words, the use of music in industry, for example, will pro- 
vide the element of salesmanship which has been lacking for so 
long among the musicians themselves. 

The effectiveness of music in industry depends largely upon the 
ways in which music affects the human mind and body. Therefore 
the therapeutic uses of music are closely related to the use of mu- 
sic in industry in that physiological and psychological changes or 
effects are the source of its value in these times. Musical therapy 
was known in early Biblical times. In the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book of Samuel in the Old Testament appears the following: 

“Let our lord now command thy servants, which are before 
thee, to seek out a man, who is a cunning player on an harp; 
and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit from God is upon 

thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be well. 

“And Saul said unto his servants, Provide me now a man 
that can play well, and bring him to me. 

“Then answered one of the servants, and said behold I have 
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seen a son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, that is cunning in play- 
ing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and pru- 
dent in matters, and a comely person, and the Lord is with him. 

“Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, Send 
me David thy son which is with thy sheep. 

“And it came to pass when the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul, that David took an harp and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” 


The ancient Greeks, too, were familiar with the healing powers 
of music. Homer states that music alone was responsible for stop- 
ping the nearly fatal hemorrhage of Ulysses. The list of physicians 
who have prescribed music specifically for both mental and physi- 
cal health reads like a historical Who’s Who in Medicine. Music has 
been used for years in mental and neuraesthenic hospitals with 
marked results. 


Scientific experiments of physicians and surgeons have shown 
conclusively that music increases metabolism, increases or de- 
creases muscular energy, accelerates breathing, and affects blood 
volume, pulse and blood pressure. Results of one such experiment 
proved that gay compositions and military marches increased 
breathing in the subjects an average of 3.8 respirations per min- 
ute, or an average increase of 10%; sad music increased breathing 
by 2.6 respirations per minute or by 13%.* 

The proof that certain types of music improve and increase physi- 
cal energy and capacity for physical activity is entirely conclus- 
ive, and has been accepted for a number of years in various activ- 
ities based on bodily effort. The use of music for rhythmic precision 
in typing classes, gymnasium classes, military activities, and ath- 
letic exercises is well-known. It is only in recent months, however, 
that industry in any really large way has begun to realize that the 
discoveries of the past have possibilities in terms of dollars and 
cents far beyond its former conception. 


This history of music as an aid to industry is an ancient one, lim- 
ited largely to the ryhthmic effects of music. It is said that work songs 
helped to build the pyramids; sea chanteys have long been used to 
wind the capstan and haul the sails; slave songs were used in pian- 
tation labor, river chants helped move the barges up the river; and 
rhythmic songs accompanied the laying of the rails in the railroad 
epics of half a century ago. 

Thomas A. Edison is given the credit for attempting to adapt the 
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work song to the modern age. He used the cylindrical discs in a ci- 
gar factory, envisioning a new field for the phonograph. Cigar 
makers enjoyed the music and are said to have worked more ef- 
ficiently. Edison also compiled a catalog of “Mood Music” for use 
in work rooms. Early phonographs, of course, were not loud enough 
to be entirely useful, and it was not until 1925 that Westinghouse 
began to test loudspeaker units in its Newark plant, playing pop- 
ular tunes from a phonograph pickup. After the tests were con- 
cluded, the workers missed the music, and asked that it be con- 
tinued. A collection was taken for records and the programs became 
a regular part of factory routine. 

Other companies took up the idea, and in 1926 music had become 
so generally used that the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
survey of 430 manufacturing and commercial establishments, and 
found that of the 430 major factories, 151 maintained musical 
groups; of the 151, 79 had bands, 45 orchestras, and 27 glee clubs, 
and there were 154 concerts provided for the employees during that 
year. A similar study in 1929 includes 679 plants and factories. Of 
the 679, 267 had bands, 182 had orchestras, 176 had choruses or glee 
clubs, 133 maintained facilities for community singing, and 273 pro- 
vided musical instruments for the employees.’ 


It must be noted, however, that even as late as 1929, music had 
not entered the picture as an aid to production, except indirectly and 
as a recreation. 

The impetus for the growth at the present time, and for the use 
of music as a direct aid to production came from England when the 
Industrial Health Research Board of that country had demonstrated 
that the use of phonograph music increased production output by 
from 2.3% to 11.6% and advised its use in all war industry plants. 
According to the official reports of the Board, production rose stead- 
ily. In the United States one year ago less than 100 factories used 
music as a factor in increasing production. Today it is estimated 
that more than 5,000 factories, shipyards, and arsenals play musi- 
cal programs. 

Although the reaction to music has a physiological and psychologi- 
cal basis, the outcome to the industrialists is listed as follows: 

1. Music relieves and reduces fatigue, hunger, boredom, mind 

wandering, carelessness. 4} 

2. Music relieves monotony. 

3. Music increases rhythmic speed, thereby increasing output in 
all industrial branches where timed labor is a factor. 

Music saves energy by timing its expenditure. 
Music decreases accidents, since 25% of all accidents are 
caused by fatigue. 

6. Music reduces friction among workers of different nationalities. 

7. Music is now considered an important factor in establishing 
comfortable working conditions. According to a number of sur- 
veys among employees, security of employment is the most 
important factor in accepting a job; comfortable working 
conditions rank next. 

8. Music provides recreation during rest and lunch periods. The 
lowest percentage found in surveys of employees requesting 
music during these periods was 97%. 

9. Music increases morale. 

10. Music is not intended primarily as an entertainment feature, 
but to furnish an inspirational background to daily tasks. 

Experimentation has recently been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and many startling results have already appeared. Percent- 
ages of increased production due to the use of music vary from 
1.3% to 11.4%. Percentages of the number of errors in manufactur- 
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ing reduced due to the use of music vary from 13% to 66%. Per- 
centages of absenteeism and early departures have been reduced 
through the use of music by from 2% to 22%. Hens have been found 
to lay 18.9% more eggs, and cows give 11.8% more milk when mu- 
sic is played. The average percent of increased production in six 
factories where music is used is 6.8%. 


There are a number of problems encountered in the use of music 
in factory life. The first is the problem of acoustics. Music, of 
course, must be heard over the plant noises. A dance band playing 
swing music comes through 90 decibels of noise only in spots. How- 
ever, the same dance band playing sustained sweet music comes 
through 100%. A band playing boogie-woogie does not even come 
through 70 decibels of noise. 


Another major problem is that of finding the right kind of mu- 
sic. Vocal music, for example, has been found to distract from 
work, since the workers listen to the words. The selection of music 
depends largely on plant personnel, sex, age level, nationality, etc. 
Church hymns have been found to slow up production almost to 
the stopping point, and Deep in the Heart of Texas makes workers 
clap their hands and entirely forget about production. Old people 
like folk tunes and music from the “Gay Nineties,” but young peo- 
ple prefer the popular favoritcs. 


Another problem is that of programming the music for factory use. 
Some factories confine concerts to lunch time and breaks between 
shifts, but the majority are using n usic to begin, end and break up 
the working day. Not less than one hour, and not more than two 
hours of music per day seems to be the general rule. Continuous 
music which was tried in some New York shipping rooms, loses its 
effectiveness. About 75% of the music on planned factory programs 
is especially arranged for the individual factory. 


As a result of this new tremendous musical industry, several 
things stand out quite clearly: 

1.An increased interest in the whole field of music certainly will 
evolve within a short time. Music is now being played for more 
than twenty million workers in the factories and industrial plants 
of the United States. This is an entirely different audience and a much 
larger audience than any of our musical programs have ever played 
to. Furthermore, these workers will have become accustomed to de- 
manding and receiving the kind of music they want. This in itself 
is a different procedure than has prevailed heretofore in musical 
circles. Composers naturally will began writing for the new audience 
as they did for the motion pictures. This will change undoubtedly 
the trend in musical compositions. 

2. The factories themselves will begin to develop musicians, 
not only among the workers but among their families. It has been 
predicted by several that the increase in the number of orchestras, 
bands, and choruses because of factory music will have a tremen- 
dous effect on the professional symphony orchestras of the country. 
This is at least a statement deserving of consideration. 

3. A new impetus will be given to the making of records, and a 
new significance regarding the kind of music which will be recorded. 


4. There is springing up a new musical profession, that of the 
music psychologist, whose duty it is to plan and administer the mu- 
sical programs of enormous factories. This new profession will af- 
fect colleges and universities in that they will have to plan curric- 
ula to train such people. ; 


5. The emphasis in the field of music will undoubtedly shift to 
music as a commodity rather than an art. This will be a tremen- 
dous spur to folk music, particularly since the folks of this country 
will be becoming musical for the first time. Some worry has been 
expressed on the part of some of the musical artists for fear that 
with the emphasis on music as a commodity, music the art will de- 
teriorate. It is hard to see how this can be true since an art is, in 
the final analysis, dependent upon the appreciation and love for it 
on the part of the listener, and there can be no question that music 
will become. much more familiar to the hosts of workers, and as a 
consequence, it is to be hoped that it will be much more universally 
enjoyed. Certain it is that music is about to enter a new period of 
development, and whether or not music, the art, suffers will depend 
largely upon whether or not the musicians themselves are able to 
adjust their habits, traditions, and skills to usefulness in the new era. 
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The John Tarleton College Music and The War Effort 


BERTON COFFIN 
Director, Division of Music and Fine Arts, John Tarleton Agricultural College of Stephenville, Texas 


(This is a summary of the report made by Berton Coffin at the 
Texas Music Teachers Association Conference in Houston, June 15.) 

At the John Tarleton Agricultural College, a junior college ex- 
tension of Texas A. & M., the Music Department, as well as the en- 
tire College, is on a war-time basis. In our specific case the Music 
Department is a part of one of the Divisions of the College, name- 
ly, the Division of Music and Fine Arts, which includes also the 
departments of Art and Speech. We are beginning our second year 
of an accelerated program, working on the trimester basis of three 
semesters of 16 weeks each. With the College courses as a whole 
geared to war-time efficiency, the resultant enrollment is relatively 
consant during the entire year, which facilitates considerably the 
situation in the Music Department. 

The Music Department is concerned chiefly with providing pre- 
requisite courses for the further study of music, both in specialized 
and in generalized fields, and, in offering opportunities for com- 
munity or large group participation in music. Prerequisite courses 
for the further study of music consist of work in the fields of ap- 
plied music, violin, voice, piano, etc., theoreticai subjects, and mu- 
sic education courses with their broad scope of work in the field of 
vocal and instrument supervision. The degree courses leading tow- 
ard the B. A. with a music major or the straight B.M. remain rel- 
atively the same even in war time, with probably a slight change 
of content to broaden the courses. In fact, with the spirit of inter- 
nationalism in mind and practice, all musical organizations on the 
campus are using music of the Allies in their repertoire in addition 
to their usual standard musical literature. 

It is in the community musical activities, however, that we find 
our greatest field of service at the present. Since music is recog- 
nized universally to be a morale builder, it is therefore our pro- 
fessional duty as well as privilege to use it in its fullest meaning 
to support the war effort. At times we may not always be able to 
maintain the high standards of musically artistic perfection as ex- 
emplified in the three B’s of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, yet we 
feel that in these crises hours, our service lies in reaching the 
masses and giving music to all rather than concentrating solely on 
the perfection of a few. A combination of the two extremes is un- 
questionably the ideal situation. And the results of service rendered 
in our section of the State will be retroactive and undoubtedly will 
expand and will enrich the musical program of Tarleton College for 
the immediate postwar period. 








At Tarleton the music department sponsors organizations similar 
to those of any first-class university or college the Tarleton Mil- 
itary Band and the Choral organization. In making a specific refer- 
ence to these musical organizations we are pleased to report that 
the Tarleton . Military Band plays the best classical and popular 
band music available. The organization performs for all the R.O.T.C. 
functions on the campus, makes regular concert appearances at 
the school, and assists with the music at community rallies. The 
choral organization, which is a mixed group, known as the Tarle- 
ton College Singers, makes its contribution with its usual offer- 
ing of classical programs together with the performance of unusual 
shows for students of the college, townspeople of the community, 
and the men in Uncle Sam’s service in nearby army camps. These 
organized group acivities serve a two-fold purpose: they benefit the 
students participating by giving them an opportunity for musical 
expression, and they encourage morale and offer a higher form of 
social intercourse between performers and listeners. Probably the 
activity which is as important as any is that of community singing, 
an activity in which the college community as well as the towns- 
people participate. Our singsongs have been the counterpart of the 
mass sings which have been held on Times Square in New York 
City, in which thousands of people have taken part. In our own 
communities, of course, the crowds have not been as large or the 
spectacle so grandiose; nevertheless, our community singsong is as 
effective and as pertinent in its moral and social values as the 
larger sing. I am sure we will find a greater increase in this type of 
musical activity as time goes on, for there seems to be an ever ‘in- 
creasing trend to provide a common tie between those in our armed 
forces and those on the home front. Since music is perhaps the 
most universal common denominator that we can find, we feel that 
it not only stimulates the individual musically, at the moment, 
but gives him a spiritual bond with his fighting brother, John Tarle- 
ton and other colleges may not be mechanical factories, in the 
sense of producing airplanes, tanks and guns, but they are man- 
power workshops, set to train the educated man, who, in case of 
employment, has the advantage, regardless of the field of endeavor. 

In conclusion, we may say that music at John Tarleton College is 
an all-college program, sponsored by friends of music, other teach- 
ers in the college and all college officials. Our Dean, Dr. J. Thomas 
Davis, is especially eager that this Junior Agricultural College of 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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For The Success of The Applied Music Plan 


E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


During the first year of its operation the revised plan for the rec- 
ognition by the public school system of the state of the work done 
in applied music by the pupils of the private teachers has attained 
an encouraging beginning. 

Due to the fact that, because of war-time stringencies and over- 
loads, the bulletin of the State Department of Education describing 
the content and administration of the courses could not be placed in 
the hands of the teachers before the first of November, the plan 
was handicapped last year. But for the coming year, with no such 
problem existing and with better understanding of the plan on the 
part of teachers and school administrators, the courses should en- 
joy a significant increase in enrollment. 


Another condition which last year made the administration of the 
plan difficult was the lack of uniform blanks for registration and 
records. This lack has been supplied, and the State Department will 
furnish upon request the needed blanks. 


The committee charged with the formulation and interpretation 
of the plan has received many helpful suggestions from teachers who 
have used it. Only use and experince will demonstrate how the plan 
works in actual practice, and the committee will be ready and eager 
to adopt amendments which it can be shown will strengthen the 
plan. It would indeed be over-sanguine to claim that the plan is yet 
perfect, but let us strive by earnest effort and conscientious use to 
make it eminently practical and conducive to sound musicianship, 
until we shall have in Texas, we hope, the most progressive and ef- 
ficient plan in the Nation. 

As an inspiration to other cities we cite the splendid results ob- 
tained in Corsicana, where for years the work of the private teacher 
has been notably recognized in the schools, and where nearly seven- 
ty pupils were enrolled last year. Congratulations to that forward- 
looking association of teachers. 
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As the plan develops in use and usefulness there will ever be ap- 
preciation of the invaluable work and vision of Miss Mary Dunn, of 
Lubbock, through whose efforts and zeal the work of the private 
teacher first was given State-wide recognition and acceptance by 
the State Department of Education. 

Our teachers should know that our plan already is attracting at- 
tention outside the State. Miss Parmley and the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association have received a request from South Carolina for 
permission to adopt it in toto for that State. 

Miss Jeannette Tillett, of the State-appointed committee, is now 
preparing a graded list of teaching material for piano, which will 
be available through the State Department. 

There are some three hundred teachers of applied music in the 
State who hold the temporary certificate of the State Department of 
Education, as issued to teachers whose pupils are entitled to receive 
credit in the public schools of the State for their work in applied 
music. 

It is not amiss to remind holders of the temporary certificate that, 
although their pupils are on an even footing for the present, the dis- 
abilities which prevented their obtaining the permanent certificate 
must be removed by January 1, 1945, in order to receive the perma- 
nent certificate. This is only slightly over one year hence. 

In those cases where certain academic credits are needed, there 
remains only one full academic year before the lapsing of the tempo- 
rary certificate, and teachers who need these credits should register 
for them for the coming school year. The work may be taken by 
correspondence, but a correspondence course usually requires fully 
as much elapsed time as a residence course. 

Many teachers who were at first on the temporary list already 
have secured the permanent certificate, and it is hoped that no 
teacher will lose his rating through indifference or carelessness. 

Although the reception of and passing upon applications at first 
was in the hands of the Board of Examiners of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, the State Department itself took over the 
work and the archives a year and a half ago, and all inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Nell Parmley, State Director of Music, 
State Department of Education, Austin. 

What to Do to Promote the Applied Music Plan 
I. Write Miss Nell Parmley, State Director of Music, State De- 
partment of Education, Austin, for Bulletin 422, which is available 
to all teachers free of charge. 

11. Arrange with your school superintendent or principal be- 
fore the opening of school for the adoption of the plan, and see 
that he understands it. 

III. Have him secure from Miss Parmley an adequate supply 
of the blanks which serve the course. Have your students ready 
for registration before October 1. 
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Applied Music Syllabus 


JEANNETTE TILLETT 
Chairman of Piano Division 


The revised Syllabus for Applied Music in the Public Schools has 
been in effect for one year. At the annual meeting of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association in Houston, ample time was allowed 
to report on its use and to discuss the problems involved. The fol- 
lowing three objectives were made the bases of this discussion: 


1. The over-all plan must provide a valuable experience for each 
individual student. 


2. By organizing study material and co-operation with recog- 
nized standards, teachers will be enabled to fill their classes with as 
many students as they can teach well. 


3. While conforming with administrative requirements of the 
Public School system in the matters of records and examinations, 


the plan is simple to operate and can be carried out at minimum ex- 
pense. 


In response to recommendations from teachers and examiners, 
important modifications have been authorized by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the Applied Music Syllabus, piano division. 
The changes are to be substituted for those printed in State Bulle- 
tin Number 422, bearing the corresponding Plateaus and numbers. 
For example, Plateau 10, number 4, means that the fourth division 
under Plateau io is to be replaced by the new ruling of that same 
number. The substitutions are as follows: 


Plateau 9 (Social Music) 
1. Playing of ten community songs, five from memory, one of 
the five memorized songs to be the National Anthem. 


Plateau 10 (Social Music) 











4. Assembly March, two wedding marches 
orized. 


need not be mem- 


Plateau 11 
2. Selection (may be transcription) by Bach, minimum length 
two pages. 


Plateau 12 

2. Selection by Bach, to total two pages, may be Invention, Pre- 
lude or movements from Paritas and Suites. 

And now a word about the new list of supplementary material 
which has been prepared for the twelve Plateaus, Each item (some 
old, some new) has been carefully selected for its teaching value. 
For this task, the writer wishes to acknowledge with deep grat- 
itude, the valuable assistance of two colleagues, Mrs. T. Smith Mc- 
Corkle and Mrs. Dorothy West Young. It is hoped that teachers 
will not find the grading arbitrary, in that considerable range of 
keys, variety, and difficulty have been included in each Plateau. It 
has been considered wise, also, to combine material for Plateaus 9 
and 10 (Social Music) and for Plateaus 11 and 12 under two di- 
visions instead of four, leaving the choice of grading in each to 
the individual teacher. ihe chairman wishes to emphasize that this 
list is by no means exhaustive, nor does it exclude any material 
which individuals may prefer, provided such mater‘al fulfils the re- 
quirements of the “Analysis Outline” as explained in detail in Bulle- 
tin 422. 

This supplementary list will be available to all teachers upon ap- 
plication to Miss Nell Parmley, State Director of Music Education, 
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1943-1944 Fall Session Opens 
September 20th 
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artists and leaders with finest training and experience. 
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[Ehiscccssnccccccscescsenesscsevsccnceccsssssscesens 


At the risk of being called a braggart, | will use the first person singular. 


| have had the honor of introducing to the midwest and the southwest 
an impressive number of great young music talents who have become 
world-celebrated. 


| have just uncovered the greatest find of my entire career, a 23 year 
old Negro with the most beautiful, most perfectly placed voice that any- 
body ever heard anywhere. 


If | do not do a bad job of promotion and if war or disaster does not 
interfere, JoHN ANGLIN will take his place among the great Negro singers 
of all time. Aside from that marvelous voice, he has musicianship, a nat- 
ural as well as a studied instinct for fine interpretations, and a stage at- 
titude and deportment that makes his art respected by any audience. 
None of this Hollywood hyperbole. 


| will present Jonn ANetin, tenor, in a very limited number of concerts 
next spring. | invite correspondence. If you present him, you, with me, 
will have something to brag about for years to come. Lucius Prior of the 
Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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Virgean England Estes, Texas Concert Pianist, Appears 
in Successful Chicago Recital 

Virgean England Estes, M. M., well-known Texas artist and teach- 
er, appeared in an outstanding piano recital at Chicago Musical 
College July 28, 1943. 

The following program was given to a large audience 

Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, Bach-Liszt; Intermezzo Op. 116, 
No.4,Brahms; Capriccio Op. 76, No. 2, Brahms; Intermezzo Op. 117, 
No. 2, Brahms; Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, Chopin; (Allegro maes- 
toso. -— Scherzo. Molto vivace. —- Largo. —- Finale. Presto non tanto.) 
The Founain of the Acqua Paola, Griffes; The Maiden and the 
Nightingale, Granados; Prelude in B Flat Major, Rachmaninoff. 

Mrs. Estes, an artist pupil of Rudolph Ganz, made her debut in 
New York at Town Hall in 1932 and since that time has concert- 
ized in the Southwest and on the West Coast. Leading critics of 
America have praised the artistry and beautiful performance of Vir- 
gean E. Estes, a truly dynamic and musical personality. Mrs. Estes 
is scheduled to play several concerts in Texas this fall. She is di- 
rector of music of Kilgore College, Kilgore, Texas. 
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Former Texan Reports on Chicago Opera 

In spite of world conditions and handicaps, Chicago, the artistic 
Mecca of the Midwest and Southwest, continues with its culture and 
entertainment, Mrs. Beulah Christian Mayher, former Texan, re- 
ports from this cosmopolitan city. Director of Promotional and Cul- 
tural Relations of the Chicago Opera, Mrs. Mayher says, “We feel 
fortunate in being able to continue the production of the Chicago 
Opera during these times, and best of all, that no city has been able 
to offer a better company, permanently.” 

Chicago War Service Centers are known over the world for the 
fine musical entertainment. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
continued its eighth Ravinia festival of summer concerts at Ravinia 
Park, and free concerts have been played in the band shell of Grant 
Park. Rudolph Ganz, President of the Chicago Musical College and 
a favorite conductor and pianist in the Southwest, conducted in this 
series. 


———— 


New Orleans Opera Association Revives Opera in That City 
The music-loving community of New Orleans has reason to feel 
happy. Opera, which has not existed there since the French Opera 
House was burned down in 1919, has been revived by the New Or- 
leans Opera Association. 
That organization opened its activities this past summer at The 
City Park Stadium, and proposes to continue indefinitely. 


—— Q- —— 


National Federation of Music Clubs (New York) Announces 


Department Heads and Committee Chairmen 

Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, recently made public a list of the department heads 
and committee chairmen who are to administer the affairs of Amer- 
ica’s largest musical organizations for the coming two years. 

Prominent appointments in the Southwest include: District Pres- 
idents named to date, Southwest, Mrs. Dave Petterson, Chanute, Kan- 
sas; Lone Star, Mrs. O. G. Gratlaman, Okeene, Oklahoma; Committee 
Chairmen, Who’s Who of Church Musicians, Mrs. Sam Seay, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, Editorial Board Music Clubs Magazine, Mrs. W. A. Go- 
forth, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Committee Chairman in the Student Divi- 
sion, Student Musicians Contests, Mrs. Fred Gillette, Houston, 
Texas; Junior Division Committee Chairman, Music in Religious Ed- 
ucation, Mrs. R. E. Wendland, Temple, Texas. 

A new folk music objective for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs was outlined recently by Maurice Matteson, member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers College at Frostburg, Maryland, and 
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newly appointed Chairman of American Folk Music Research. 

Mr. Matteson has two published collections of folk music to his 
credit, Beech Mountain Ballads (Schirmer) and Boone Trail Bad- 
lads, (C. C. Birchard), and a collection of Alleghany folk songs in 
manuscript. It is his hope and desire to have folk songs introduced 
into the schools of the country,- not merely as a course in music, 
but as a vital phase of the curriculum. 


oO 


Philadelphia Opera Company Preparing for Busiest Season 

In spite of the difficulties of transportation more opera is travel- 
ing around America than ever before. Some of the companies are 
presenting dramatic music in the language in which it was written, 
but opera in English is popular on the road. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company is one of the organizations 
which offers music sung in the vernacular, and David Hocker, its 
manager, states that since the organization of the company five 
years ago, 4,000 American singers have been given auditions. 

“We are preparing for the busiest season of our history,” he says, 
and he states that his tour schedule calls for 100 performances 
outside Philadelphia. 
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University of Tulsa Announces Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity 


Musical Composition Contest 

Dean Albert Lukken, University of Tulsa, Dean of College of 
Fine Arts, Tulsa, Oklahoma, announces the Phi Mu Alpha Frater- 
nity Musical Composition Contest, 1943-1944. It includes: The Special 
Service Men’s Contest, Symphonic Band (Marches not acceptable), 
which is open to any Phi Mu Alpha Member in the Military Serv- 
ice. The first prize offered is $50.00; second prize, $25.00. 

Other contests offered at the University are Graduate Division, 
including Class A — $75.00; Class B $35.00; Class C $35.00; 
Undergraduate Division, including Class A $50.00; Class B 
$25.00;Class C — $25.00; and Song Contest Division, first prize, 
— $25.00. 

Oo 


Marine Bandsmen, Often Commended for Heroism, to be Released 


By Women's Reserve Musicians 
GEORGE T. VAN DER HOEF 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

The announcement that Marine Corps Recruiting offices will en- 
list women for a Women’s Reserve Band to release maie musicians 
for combat duty serves as a reminder that Marine “musics” have 
been “fighting Marines” first and foremost ever since the founding 
of the Corps. 

The musicians attached to the famed Fifth Marines who turned 
back the German advance at Belleau Wood in 1918 laid aside their 
instruments to get into the thick of that action. 

They served as stretcher-bearers, medical aides and messengers 
in the battle. Many of them were decorated for heroism under fire, 
and some of them never came back for their instruments. Musicians 
of the Fifth Regiment today wear the French fourragere, a green 
and red braided cord decoration which the French government 
awarded to the outfit in recognition of its thrice-cited conspicuous 
action. 

The 34 men who made up the original United States Marine Corps 
Band when it was formed in 1798 set the standard of “fighting mu- 
sicians.” Many of those first bandsmen fell in battle aboard U. 5S. 
warships during the French Naval War of 1798-1801. Ever since 
then the musicians have been recruited for general duty and must 
qualify as fighting marines before earning a musical assignment. 

As a matter of fact, one needs to go back no further than cur- 
rent fighting in the South Pacific to find an outstanding example of 
“music” heroism. Field Music First Class Howard C. Barling, 22, 
of 115 Stout Street, Pontiac, Michigan, was recently awarded the 
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Silver Star Medal for his “conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in 
action” last April. “His gallant conduct,” the citation read, “was in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval Serv- 


” 


ice. 

While it is not likely that the women musicians will have the op- 
portunity to see combat duty, they will be releasing men for fight- 
ing. Present plans call for the recruiting of 43 women Marines who 
are to serve as post band at Camp Lejeune, New River, N.C. 





geants; 12 Corporals; and 16 Privates and Privates First Class. 

Tentative Instrumentation of Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Band, initial allowance of 43 enlistees: 

1 flute — 1 piccolo (1 player), I E-flat clarinet, 12 B-flat clari- 
nets, 1 alto saxophone, 1 tenor saxophone, 1 baritone saxophone, 5 B- 
flat cornets, 2 B-flat trumpets, 4 French horns, 1 euphonium, 1 bari- 
tone, 6 trombones, 1 E-flat bass (sousaphone), 2 BB-flat basses 
(sousaphone), 2 snare drums (1 set of tympani to be played by one 











Personnel of the unit is to be one Master Technical Sergeant, two of the snare drummers in concert work), 1 bass drum — 1 cymbals 
Technical Sergeants; one Drum Major; one Staff Sergeant; 10 Ser- (1 player). 
TEXAS SCHOOL OF THE AIR — Monthly Calendar of Radio Broadcasts — !1:15 to 11:30 a.m. — Texas Quality Network 
Mondays Tuesdays Wednesdays Thursdays Fridays 
YOUR STORY PARADE OPEN YOUR EYES READING IS ADVENTURE JOBS AHEAD MUSIC IS YOURS 
Language Arts Science Language Arts Vocational Guidance (Upper Elementary 


(Preschool and Primary) 





(Elementary - 4th Gr. Up) (Junior and Senior High) (Senior High and Adults) 


and Junior High) 


September 27 September 28 September 29 September 30 ~ October 1 
Little Black Sambo Sister Elizabeth Kenny Hello There! Why Prepare for Jobs Ahead Stand Up and Sing 
October 4 October 5 October 6 _ October 7 October 8 
The Three Black Bears From the Land of the Just for Fun Meat for the Nation’s Uncle Sam’s Fight 

Kangaroo and Emu Table Songs 

October 11 October 12 October 13 October 14 October 15 

Wait for William Spices of the Isles Frontlines of Freedom Producing Food With Our Musical Heritage 
Machines 

October 18 October 19 October 20 October 21 October 22 
Millions of Cats Family Life in China Big Men and Big Country Saving Our Food Tunes in Plaids 

October 25 October 26 October 27 October 28 October 29 
Little Red Hen Farming in China Amigos del Sur Farmers Run Their Own Ei-Ukh-Nyem! 

Show 


November 2 
Education in the 


November 1 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 


November 3 
Other Peoples’ Lives 


November 4 November 5 


and the Red Shoes Philippine Islands 


Farmers Keep Water and 


Our Southern Neighbor 
Soil at Home 














“PHUGRESE SERIES OF PIRI LESSOIS 


Presenting a few of the hundreds of favorable comments on 
the Keyboard Harmony supplements, received from our 
teachers: 


“This, I feel, will be a big help in teaching the Tex- 
as Applied Music Course — and everything in Pro- 
gressive Series has been a help.” 


“In my experience such work is not only invaluable 
but indispensable. And now to have it correlated 
with the text — Progressive Series thinks of every- 
thing. But what is more important in teaching than 
being progressive ?” 


“To me, it is the grandest thing yet - a simple, logi- 
cal, practical, gradual and thorough beginning in 
harmony. And it’s interesting — more like a game, 
with these little tunes to chord with.” 


“Bravo for the Keyboard Harmony lessons added. 
I’ve struggled for years to meet this problem in my 
amateurish way, and rejoice to have it done ex- 


pertly.” 


“To me this is the biggest and best step Progressive 
Series has made in the eight years I’ve been a mem- 
ber. My congratulations! I’m overjoyed with it. It 
makes dry rules come alive.” 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI : 























STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Texas School of the Air Program for 1943-44 


The Texas School of the Air will begin its fifth consecutive year 
of educational broadcasting on September 27, 1943, and will con- 
tinue each week throughout the school year. Five series will be 
broadcast over the Texas Quality Network from 11:15 to 11:30 a.m. 
one for each school day, Monday through Friday. To promote inter- 
est in Texas and the Southwest, calendars of monthly radio broad- 
casts will be carried in each issue of The Southwestern Musician. 

The programs for this year, as in previous years, are designed to 
supplement and enrich the established curriculum. The grade levels 
of the series range from pre-school and primary children to the 
high school senior and adult listener. 

There is a Listening Committee for each of the five series. Out- 
standing teachers, administrators, librarians and members of the 
Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers comprise these committees. 
Members listen regularly to the broadcasts and report their eval- 
uations. 

Each series has a Teachers’ Manual and Classroom Guide. Copies 
are available without cost to Texas teachers. They may be procured 
from the Deputy State Superintendent or from John W. Gunstream, 
Director, Radio and Visual Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas. 





ELDORADO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Accredited by the State Department of Education, and the 
; National Guild of Piano Teachers 
MOLLIE TURNER, OWNER AND DIRECTOR 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
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The Story of Folk Dancing at The Chittenden 
Cowboys’ Christmas Ball 


LEONORA BARRETT 


A graduate of three outstanding Tex- 
as institutions of higher learning, the 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, the 
Southern Methodist University, and the 
University of Texas, Leonora Barrett is 





School in Texas. While attending first 
a rural school in that vincinity prior to 
graduation from the Anson High 
School, she spent her childhood days 
on a ranch-farm scarcely three miles 
from the famous Chittenden ranch 
house,—inspirational setting for the an- 
nual, nationally recognized Cowboys’ 
Christmas Ball, an indigenous folk fes- 
tival in this colorful section of the 
Southwest. It was here that she first 
listened to the voices of the cowboys as 
they sang ‘‘Oh, Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie.’’ This and other haunting 
melodies, drifting through the darkness 
of the night, caught the imagination of 
a little girl sensitive to the richness 
of the folk world in which she lived. 

To Miss Barrett, therefore, falls the 
merited honor and credit for having 
kept alive the matchless occasion of 
folk participation at the _ traditional 
Cowboys’ Ball, celebrated each year at 
Anson, Texas, on the approximate dates 
of December 18, 19, and 20. Through 
her vision and leadership, hundreds 
of individuals re-live annually the ro- 
mance and colorful spirit of the wide- 
open range of earlier decades. In the 
Old Star Hotel, gathering point for the 
celebrants from all sections of the 
Southwest, the sight of couples whirl- 
ing to the whining fiddles and strum- 
ming guitars leads Miss Barrett to con- 
clude that, perhaps, the familiar allu- 
sion to “‘the good old days’’ is right 
at that! 

A member of the Texas Folk Lore So- 
ciety, the Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, the Woman's Club of Anson, the 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and the American 
Association of University Women, Miss 
Leonora Barrett will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to contribute richly through va- 
rious channels to the annals of folk 





at present a teacher in the Anson High literature of the Southwest. 





The historic Cowboys’ Christmas Ball, an ever-popular folk dance 
staged annually at Anson, Texas, maintains astonishing grip on peo- 
ple. Should one ask the reason for this deep-rooted hold, the answer 
would be found in the more-than-fifty-years-old history and tradi- 
tions, bearing date from a December evening when the Muse of 
Poetry stood with magic wand over a cowboy festival during the 
Christmas season. 

The re-enactment in later years keeps in the background a most 
colorful ballad picturing the long-past quadrille at the Star Hotel 
in the little western village of about a dozen houses nestling quietly 
on a Texas prairie. The dance was given in honor of a popular cow- 
boy’s recent marriage, it being a practice of the proprietor to enter- 
tain these horsemen of the open range, who frequented his hotel 
after their hard working season had passed. 

Children, young people, and the middle-aged attended this dance, 
which was such a pretentious affair in those days as to be styled a 
“ball.”” Two sets of square dancers with one caller enlivened the din- 
ing room scene, lighted for the occasion with old- fashioned chande- 
liers, and decorated with mistletoe and draperies. The caller for the 
figures was William Wilkinson, designated in the folk ballad as 
“Windy Billy,’”’ who in later times moved to Sterling City where he 
recently died. The music, directed by Walter Wright (now of Roby), 
was produced from a ‘“‘fiddle’’ of which he himself was master, and 
also from a tambourine, and a bass viol “imported by the stage from 
Abilene.” 

Pictures, besides the dancing in the dining room, survive in the 
memory of observers. An elegant young lady, accompanying her own 
voice with guitar music, sang Lorena and other ballads to listening 
companions in the living room. In one chair sat a dignified beauty 
with a lace handkerchief spred daintily over her lap where lay an 
orange — a gift, perhaps, from a beau or dandy thereabout. Groups 
here and yonder found pastime while indulging in whist. Two Anson 
belles graced the occasion in evening formality, made possible by 
removing sleeves from silk dresses and frilling lace in neck and arms- 
eye. However, it must be granted that the bride and the groom ex- 
celled all attractive personalities when they headed the couples to lead 
the Grand March, which moved with the reserve and stateliness of 
1885 or the gay 90’s. 

Looking upon this square-dancing scene, was a nattily attired guest 
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of the Hotel, who had come from New York City in interest of his 
uncle’s ranch eight miles northwest of Anson, This guest was none 
other than William Lawrence Chittenden, reporter for the New York 
Times. For several hours he sat in the lobby, and observed these sim- 
ple, unsophisticated Westerners doing the folk steps always popular 
in Cowboy Land. 

Two years afterwards, the so-called “Larry” Chittenden bought 
his uncle’s ranch, built a house amid mesquites at the base of a 
mountainous mesa, and aped the cowman’s life until the close of the 
century. Inspired by the solitude of the Prairie West, he at once in- 
dulged in “swallow flights” of song, and became known as the Poet 
Ranchman of Texas. During these days while under the spell of the 
Muses, he wrote The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball, a spirited ballad that 
found publication in The Dallas Morning News and The Galveston 
Daily News, December 7, 1891, In this song-poem for more than a 
half century has lived a picture of the old square dance after the 
fashion of cowboys born in a manner to the Texas range. 

Down the Decades of Time, westerners have occasionally sought 
diversion in interpretation of The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball. Now 
and then this ballad has answered the purpose of impersonators at 
dinners or parties when a phase of the locale was the order of the 
hour. The Vikings of the prairies all over the Southwest, ignorant 
of the author, years ago sang the song-poem with a slightly changed 
diction to suit their own fancy. In his task of collecting folk lore, 
Dr. John A. Lomax first found Chittenden’s Ballad while listening 
to groups of singing cowboys in New Mexico. Directors of pageantry 
have produced most colorful scenes by working into their festival 
the folk dancing pictures in The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball. 

In the summer of 1934 a group of Anson women purposed to estab- 
lish an event that would historically characterize their home town. 
Folk dancing in The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball impressed them as 
the appealing thing. An outdoor festival was arranged, but on Sep- 
tember 24, 1934, came the news of Chittenden’s death in New York 
City. Whereupon the original plans were abandoned for a memorial 
folk dance after the pattern pictured by the Poet Ranchman in his 
immortal ballad, inspired at the Star Hotel more than fifty years 
past. 

Thus a dream became a living reality in the re-enactment of the 
Ball. For the first festival, the gymnasium was decorated elaborately 
with mountain cedar, autumn oak foliage, and mistletoe. A large 
group of women attired themselves in the style of the 90’s to sponsor 
the Ball. As in the days of yore, the bass “viol come imported” from 
Abilene, though not by stage. The Ball opened with a gay chorus 
singing the whole ballad. In accordance with olden times, the dances 
used were folk steps of the open range society the scottische, the 
square, the polka, the old waltz, and Virginia Reel. The New York 
Times heard reports of the affair, and called for a five-hundred-word 
story over Associated Press wires. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Annie Laurie rousdale 


Annie Laurie Trousdale, B.M., internationally recognized poet, 
composer of songs, singer, and voice teacher, is a native Texan. 
Born in Lufkin, the early impressions of childhood and the lure of 
natural surroundings were so poignant and impressive that they are 
continually reflected in her poetic and musical expressions. The 
daughter of William Graham and Sarah Ida Armour McDonald, 
Annie Laurie Trousdale inherited that fine quality of Scotch ances- 
try which first championed the cause of learning and aristocracy in 
America. Her father was a direct descendant of Ralph Keeler of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and her mother was a niece of the famous 
Mott Munson. Educated in the manner of the average Texas young- 
ster, Annie Laurie Trousdale finished the preparatory schools and 
attended the Texas Presbyterian College. With a decided gift for 
dramatic art, her early studies were augmented at the Curry School 
of Expression in Boston, and after study with the masters of the 
vocal art in America, she graduated from the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique, Fontainebleau, France. 

As a recitalist and artistic singer, Annie Laurie Trousdale has 
appeared formally on the platform and before the microphone in the 
leading cities of America, and has won favorable comment from 
their critics. Her books of poetry, Winging Far and Beating Wings, 
not only received widespread reviews in America, but from them she 
received recognition as a lyrist and sonneteerin the Poetry Review of 
London, England, Throughout her works, featured by the poetry mag- 
azines and newspapers, is the ever-present influence of wide exper- 


A collection containing some of the better known 
masterpieces of orchestral literature simplified for 
use by high school orchestras. 


Our Famous Favorites 
for ORCHESTRA 


Compositions and Arrangements by 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Famous Educator and Composer 


CONTENTS 
QUEEN OF SHEBA, Processional 
THEMES FROM PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 
WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS from the “Nutcracker Suite” 
Tschaikowsky 
Tue BOMBARDINE, MOrOR..............0:-.00-..2s0ss.c00cdienn Herfurth 
FINAL FROi\: FIFTH SYMPHONY Beethoven 
REGIMENTAL REVIEW, March 
GCOGSACK TiSVELS........-.-......2..-.--.... ; 
ARIOSO 
MARCHING TO VICTORY 
SOI NII os oo sins Sen ccsecinapdudes dcnakendouceneted warmer 
THE GLADIATOR, March.. 
FREEDOM FOREVER, March 
THREE DOTS AND A DASH, 
ASSEMBLY SONGS: 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
THE MARINES’ HYMN. 

GOD OF OUR FATHERS ‘ Warren 
SYMPHONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
Playable for Small, Full or Symphony Orchestra 
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ience and early religious training. A sensitive spirituality is revealed 
in the stanzas of her poem, “A TRYST,” from Winging Far, now 
in its fifth edition. 

I walk beneath green trees, 

Mid boughs of shimmering lace 

There looking from the moon 

I see God’s face. 


Framed by the trees’ dark trunks 
Like the one between two thieves 
When down beside me he steps 
Stirring the leaves. 


Walking down grassy path 

God made with me_a tryst: 
Through love and shade to draw 
Me up to Christ. 


Among her songs in the catalogue of the McDonald Music Co., 
New York, are found art, patriotic, cowboy, negro spirituals, a sea 
chanty and simple ballads. Her style is declamatory, yet simple and 
lyrically melodious. Texas Welcomes You and_  Let’s Get off 
are recent releases. Who Were You Kissing Last and _ Fried 
Chicken and Gravy will be available in the fall. Fight for Free- 
dom and Every One to Your Post were published by Cine-Mart, 
Hollywood, California. Two Wee Hands, a tribute to her mother, 
was composed in Paris. The Redbud Blooms and Fallen Petals 
are effective wedding ballads. The Lord Is My Shepherd is a fine 
sacred song. Southern Rhapsody. a medley of Annie Laurie Trous- 
dale tunes, was played in Miller Memorial Park in August by the 
Houston Symphony, under the baton of Ernst Hoffman. 

Indeed versatile, this creative personality is dean of the Houston 
Conservatory of Music. A civic leader, Annie Laurie Trousdale is 
founder and first president of the Houston Conservatory Alumni As- 
sociation and Rittenhouse Poetry Society. She is president of Zonta, 
a selecive professional and business women’s club, national music 
chairman of the National League of the American Pen Women and 
member of the Tuesday Musical, Woman’s Club, Houston Pen Wom- 
en and Texas Woman’s Press, Women’s National Federated Press 
Clubs, Texas Music Teachers Association, and Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

A social favorite, Annie Laurie Trousdale is the wife of Lamar 
Coke Trousdale, a philanthropist, rice planter and breeder of pure 
strain Brahman cattle. He is one of the leading agriculturists and 
ranchmen of the South and West. Mrs. Lamar Coke Trousdale at- 
tributes much of her artistic and professional success to her, hus- 
band. Texas is indeed proud of the unusual talents and artistic ac- 
complishments of her native daughter— Annie Laurie Trousdale. 





BERTON COFFIN 
BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Fort Worth Conservatory of Music 
JEANNETTE TILLETT, Director 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Associate Director 
HAROLD KELLOGG, Associate Director 
Highly Trained Staff of Assistant Teachers 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 9th. 


Accredited by the State Department of Education. Member of 
the Texas Association of Music Schools. 
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Dr. LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


MARGARET PHELAN says: 

Dear Maestro: 

. My unending gratitude to you for 
your inspiration and guidance in the 
technique of true BEL CANTO. You 
ALONE can present correct tone place- 
ment so clearly and concisely. The day 
I first came to your studio will always 
remain the luckiest day of my life. 


advertising. 


SHMOILOFE 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS 


AND 


OPERA ACADEMY 


DPef) Ll 


Special Teacher’s Course with diploma and 
privilege of using Dr. 


Yen 


Samoiloff’s name in 


BEGINNERS AND PROFESSIONALS ACCEPTED 


NELSON EDDY says: 


If I were asked with whom should I 
study voice, I would say SAMOILOFF. 
He showed me fundamentals I had over- 
looked for years and helped me make 
quick and definite advancement. Thanks 
to you ETERNALLY for helping my 
voice to do bigger and better things. 


ROBERT BRINK says: 
Dear Maestro: 

My deep gratitude for all you have 
done for my voice. I only wish that all 
other singers could have the opportunity 
of working with you so that they might 
experience the thrill I am experiencing 
at each lesson. 


Robert Brink won the $500 prize at the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air in New York. He is now singing with great success with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company. 


Margaret Phelan won the 1942 Hollywood Bowl contest and the privilege 
of singing under the baton of Albert Coates. 


Rosa Raisa, Gabrielle Benanzoni, 


Claire Dux, Peralta, Bianca Saroya, 


Helen Stanley, Julia Claussen, Dimitri Onofrei and Kurt Taucher all of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies, were numbered among 
Dr. Samoiloff’s pupils in New York. 


DO NOT MISS READING DR. SAMOILOFF’S BOOK, “THE SINGER’S 


HANDBOOK.” 


610 South Van Ness 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





IT WILL REVEAL FACTS ABOUT SINGING YOU 
WANT AND MUST KNOW. 


Los Angeles, 5, California 
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The National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Moves Headquarters to Texas 
IRL ALLISON 





The National Guild of Piano Teachers will again have National 
headquarters in Texas the coming year. After seven years at 640 
Riverside Drive, New York City, Mr. and Mrs. Ir] Allison, the Guild 
founders, have returned to Texas on account of the serious illness 
of their oldest daughter, who is now confined to a Texas hospital 
for an indefinite period of recovery. The new Guild address will be 
Texas University Station, Austin, Texas. 

In 1929 at Hardin Simmons University, where Irl Allison was 
dean of fine arts, the first All-Southern Piano Playing Tournament 
was held with only 46 entrants, 35 of these being pupils of Mr. Alli- 
son. John Thompson, who had just been touring the country giving 
lectures to teachers, was passing through West Texas at the time 
and this happy coincidence made him the first judge. This was prob- 
ably the first piano contest in the United States in which pupils 
were not pitted against one another but instead against a standard. 
The idea appealed to Thompson, who remarked to Allison, ‘Such 
events as this should be all over the country.” 


After four years of experimentation at Abilene with the project, 
the idea was carried by the author or inventor to New York where 
aid of publishers and manufacturers was sought in the founding 
of The National Piano Playing Tournaments. Much verbal but little 
financial encouragement was received, so Allison then determined 
to appeal to those most concerned, the piano teachers of America. 
After teaching all day and on week-ends the teachers of West Texas 
began hearing their doorbells ring, which when answered revealed 
the person of the Dean of Music of Simmons University with an 
invitation to join the National Guild of Piano Teachers. A ma- 
jority accepting, this doorbell plan was adopted as the only possi- 
ble means of founding a nationwide organization to sponsor the 
National Piano Playing Tournaments or Auditions. 


From Texas to California and back again to New York and 
across to Chicago went the Guild and Tournament idea ,with the 
result that the first really national event was held in 1934 with 1700 
pupils of about 400 teachers participating. Mrs. Irl Allison, by 
force of necessity, held down the home office as Guild secretary 
while Mr. Allison traveled far and wide interesting the teachers. 
Feeling the power of New York as a national base, the Allisons 
with their three children moved to New York. Since then the 
movement has been spread until now the annual student enrollment 
is more than 12,000 bringing into participation. nearly 2,000 piano 
teachers from 3000 cities and towns. 


The effect of the war upon the National Piano Playing Auditions 
has not been adverse. On he contrary, in 1943 there has been an 
increase in entry of about 20 per cent, proving the fact that pa- 
rents give their children music when they have the money, regard- 
less of other seeming deterrents, and that the National Guild of Pi- 
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ano Teachers has grown sufficient strength to push forward in the 
face of even national crises. 

From the beginning of the movement the Allisons have had the 
indorsement and financial aid of leading piano teachers of the coun- 
try. Carl M. Roeder, for many years an outstanding member of 
the Juilliard piano faculty and a highly honored veteran teacher 
of Carnegie Hall, New York, is the Dean of the Guild, while the na- 
tional Board includes the following noted piano pedagogues from 
coast to coast: Jean Warren Carrick, Portland, Oregon; Abby De 
Avirett, Adelaid Trowbridge Perry, Los Angeles; Hans Barth, 
John Mokrejs, Edwin Hughes, Richard McClanahan, Helen Norfleet, 
Hazel Griggs, Effa Ellis Perfield, and John M. Williams, of New 
York; Dr. LeRoy Campbell, Warren, Pa.; Bomar Cramer, Indian- 
apolis; John Carre, Racine, Wis.; Elizabeth Gest, Stanley Shrenger, 
Arthur Hice, Philadelphia; E. Robert Schmitz and Elizabeth Simp- 
son, Oakland and Berkeley, Cal.; Dr. Franklin Stead of Chicago; 
John Thompson of Kansas. City; and Carl Wiesemann, of Denton, 
Texas. Many other notable authorities on the teaching of piano serve 
on the board of examiners each year for the National Piano Play- 
ing Auditions. 

Texas cities in which the auditions are annually held include: 
Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Angelo, San Antonio, Stephenville, Victoria, Waco, 
and Wichita Falls. 
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Folk Dancing at the Cowboy’s Ball 


(Continued from Page 19) 


So attractive is the Anson folk dance that the spacious Pioneer 
Hall has been especially constructed for the historic panorama. 
As the season draws nigh, the Hall is gaily decorated with balloons, 
mountain cedar, deer horns and cattle horn relics from the almost 
forgotten Texas range. Colorful blankets and coverlets on the long 
walls enhance the general effect. Russian thistles, glistening with 
Christmas icicles hang from heavy beams, interlaced with holiday 
festooning. 

Hosts and hostesses in pioneer costumes of the 80’s and 90’s sta- 
tion themselves at their posts of duty at 8 o’clock for the opening of 
the Ball, Guests in motley array stream in, stroll about the floor, and 
rejoin old friends. Virtually every living person who attended the 
original Ball has returned sometime for the re-enactment, even 
though living as far away as Arizona and California. From all di- 
rections people come, and keep coming, vying with one another in cos- 
tuming or in rhythmic movements to the delight of spectators. Dur- 
ing the last festivity, guests registered from thirty-four states, mary 
coming from army camps, others visiting relatives somewhere in the 
West. 

When Abe Crutchfield’s lively orchestra sounds The Eyes of Tex- 
as, the Grand March, led by a bride and groom, as in the long- 
gone past, swings into action, and The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball is 
really on. At a designated moment, the rhythm changes to Home 
on the Range, and the spacious Hall becoming genuinely entrancing 
with lighting effects. 

While the hours wing their way most joyfully, the guests move 
spiritediy to the rhythms of the square, the schottische, the polke, 
the Virginia Reel, and the old waltz. The animated orchestra fairly 
talks its music; the tempo increases; the dream-train speeds on, 
lured by that “wailin’ frisky fiddle,” which must surely match the 
one heard by Chittenden at Anson, nearly sixty years gone. Set in 
a hall of festival decorations, more and more “folksy” grow the 
revels of a charmed humanity in some fairy land. 
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AMARILLO 

Amarillo has had considerable 
music and musical activity during 
‘he summer, and concerts sched- 
uled for the winter season promise 
much enjoyment for a world at 
war. Teachers in the Amarillo 
Music Teachers Association report 
that increased interest in music 
study is showing itself with larger 
enrollments for study than in sev- 
eral years. 

The Musical Arts Conservatory 
held a fine 1943 summer school 
with a larger enrollment than that 
of former years. The guest artist 
pianist was Leo Podolsky from 
Chicago; his class numbered 46 
and his popularity was evidenced 
by the fact that he was reengaged 
for next summer. Cameron Mc- 
Lean of Chicago and Detroit will 
be the guest artist instructor in 
voice for next summer. The regu- 
lar faculty of 18 instructors was 
retained at the conservatory for 
the two summer terms. The 1943- 
44 fall term opened September 8th 
with an increased enrollment in 
every branch of music. 


Amarillo Civic Music Associa- 
tion has announced its concerts 
for the season: Leonard Pennario, 
pianist; the original Don Cossack 
Chorus with Sergi Jaroff, conduct- 
or; Mack Harrell, baritone; and 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Also 
the Philharmonic Orchestral Asso- 
ciation will have its campaign for 
memberships early in the fall. The 
first artist with the orchestra will 
be Albert Spalding, violinist, to be 
followed by Percy Grainger, pia- 
nist, who will give two concerts. 
Other concerts will be announced 
later. 

The 


Gershwin Society -— a 








Mrs. Gladys Glenn, President, Mus- 
ical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo 


group of teen-age music students 

- has organized itself in the in- 
terest of the study of contempo- 
rary music. The founders were 
James Paschal and Patsy Dinan, 
Amarillo high school students. The 
first program, composed of all 
Gershwin music and given this 
summer on the south porch of the 
Musical Arts Conservatory, was 
an elaborate production which 
proved an artistic and financial 
success. The Society will present 
monthly programs throughout the 
winter season. Other musical suc- 
cesses include activities of the 
Army Air Field Band which has 
given a number of popular sum- 
mer concerts in Elwood Park, and 
the concert of the Mozart Society, 


which sponsored juvenile Mozart 
lovers in a most effective evening 
of Mozart’s music on the beautiful 
lawn of Mrs. R. W. Adams. 
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ATHENS 

Mrs. Alice Blair Gauntt, teacher 
of piano and organ for eighteen 
years in Athens, is enthusiastic 
about Applied Music Courses, and 
her success in this work should 
serve as an inspiration to music 
teachers of smaller communities 
throughout Texas. Her seniority of 
service bespeaks a job well done 
in her home community. Mrs. 
Gauntt reports that her summer 
class of 1943 was the largest which 
she has ever taught. 

All children of school age are 
enrolled in the Applied Music 
Course. Upon completion of the re- 
quired examinations, these stu- 
dents are awarded High School 
Music Diplomas by the Athens 
High School and are presented in 
a Senior Recital. 

Monthly club programs are held 
at the studio for the different age 
groups. Many of these pupils en- 
ter the annual National Piano 
Playing Auditions sponsored by the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. 


_ -O- ———— 


ARLINGTON 


Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, well known 
in the Southwest for his work at 
North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, Southwestern Conserva- 
tory, Dallas, and as editor of The 
Southwestern Musician from 1934 
to 1941, has been serving with 
the United Service Organizations, 
Inc., during the spring and sum- 
mer. Friends of Dr. Garrett are 





pleased to learn that together his 
work at The Southwestern Conser- 
vatory, Dallas, he will return in 
September to N. T. A. C. as Pro- 
fessor of Music. 
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AUSTIN 

War and an accelerated curri- 
culum at the University of Texas 
have hiked the enrollment in the 
College of Fine Arts this summer 
with a registration of 170 students 
as compared to the 122 in 1942, 
Dean E. W. Doty, has announced, 
In the department of music, 19 
faculty members have taken care 
of the 91 students and broader 
summer activity program. 

Forty-five school students from 
all sections of the state here re- 
ceived free tuition for instrumental 
and voice training in the High 
School] Clinic sponsored by the mu- 
sic department. Also the largest 
manpower in the history of the 
University Chorus has been report- 
ed by Dean Doty as naval V-12 
boys have swelled the ranks with 
rehearsals scheduled to fit their 
program. 

Visiting professor of music this 
summer was Bomar Cramer, pian- 
ist, formerly of Texas, who now 
conducts his own piano school in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The coveted Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in composition for 1943-44 has 
been given to Arthur Kreutz, as- 
sistant professor of music theory 
and violin at the University. Mr. 
Kreutz will remain on the Univer- 
sity faculty the coming season, 
postponing his acceptance of the 
fellowship until the following year. 

In charge of the graduate work 
at the University is Donald Jay 





Athens, Texas High School Applied Music Group, 1942-1943, From the Piano Class 
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of Mrs. Alice Blair Gauntt. 
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Grout, who came to Texas in Feb- 
ruary from Harvard, where he had 
directed work of the graduate mu- 
sic school for four years. It is hoped 
that a master of music degree in 
theory and composition will be of- 
fered, by the department for the 
coming year, although plans are 
not yet completed, Dean Doty an- 
— University News Bureau. 


CANYON 


Two rather unusual programs by 
seniors of the Department of Mus- 
ic of West Texas State Teachers 
College at Canyon were presented 
during the summer semester. One, 
a song recital by Miss Florence 
Clark, contralto, presented July 9, 
was quite notable, both in the con- 
tent of the program and in the ex- 
cellency of the performance. Her 
Schumann group which included 
Dedication, With Myrtle and Roses, 
In the Garden, and I’ll Not Com- 
plain, was well done, in that the 
songs chosen are very mature 
songs and called for intelligent 
reading rather than mere vocali- 
zation. Her Aria, My Heart At Thy 
Sweet Voice from Samson and De- 
lilah by Saint Saens, was quite ad- 
equately interpreted and beautiful- 
ly sung. 

The other program was given by 
a senior piano student, Mr. Dan 
Gillham. It was much more than 
a student program in character. 
The Beethoven Allegro from the 
Third Concerto was very well 
done. The orchestra score was pro- 
vided by second piano. Both the 
miscellaneous groups, including In- 
termezzo, Op. 76, No. 6, Brahms; 
Nocturne F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2, 
Chopin; Waltz A flat, Op. 34, No 1, 
Chopin; The Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair, Debussy; Dance of _ the 
Delphs, Debussy, and Etude F 
sharp, Op. 36, MacDowell, were 
artistically rendered with fine mu- 
sical perception. Both of these 
young West Texas State students 
give unmistakable evidence of 
worthwhile achievement. 

Secretary, Department of Music 
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DENTON 
Frost Joins TSCW Faculty 
Earl Frost, formerly on the mu- 
sic faculty at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Indiana, and well- 
known throughout the midwest as 
an efficient organizer and conduc- 


Earl Frost 








tor, this fall will join the music 
faculty at Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, as associate pro- 
fessor of violin and orchestra, He 
replaces Miles A. Dresskell, who 
will teach at the University of Ne- 
braska next year. 

In addition to his teaching du- 
ties, Frost will conduct the col- 
lege symphony orchestra, an eigh- 
ty-four piece all college girls’ or- 
ganization which has won recogni- 
tion over the Southwest for its 
high standard of performance. Un- 
der his direction the orchastra is 
anticipating one of the most im- 
pressive seasons since its organ- 
izations. 

Frost received his early musical 
training at Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Salina, Kansas, under 
Hjalmar Bernhardt. He later stu- 
died at Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kansas, where he received a 
B.M. degree in violin. He com- 
pleted graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ,taking a M. 
M. degree in musicology. 

During foreign travel and study, 
Frost studied violin under Arthur 
Uhe, prize student of Brussels 
Conservatory; Mathieu Crickboom, 
successor to Ysaye at Brussels; 
and Ludwig Becker, former con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

While a senior at Bethany Uni- 
versity ,he was appointed to the 
faculty there, training the orches- 
ra for the famous Bethany Orato- 
rio Society. During his three years 
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at Bethany, he developed a num- 
ber of prize-winning violin stu- 
dents and served as a judge at 
state high school contests in South 
Dakota, Iowa, and Indiana. Oth- 
er teaching experience included 
six years at Yankton, South Da- 
kota. —Frank Rigler, T.S.C.W. 
News Bureau. 





Dr. William E. Jones returns 
from a visit to Chicago and points 
in the middle west, optimistic 
about present-day music and its 
outcome. On personal as well as 
professional business, Dr. Jones 
met many former friends and lead- 
ing Musicians who sent greetings 
to Texans. Among them were C. 
E. Luton, Robert McDonald, of the 
Blue Network, Dr. Garrison of 
Northwestern University, and fac- 
ulty members of both the Chicago 
Musical College and the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

--—-0O--——- 

A varied concert closed the 
North Texas State High School 
Vacation Music Course, when par- 
ticipants were presented in a final 
program in the college outdoor 
theatre Saturday, August 28, from 
8 to 9:15 o’clock. The program, 
opened to the public, was also 
broadcast over W. F. A. A. 

Taking part in the concert was a 
108-piece band, a 60-voice choir, a 
50-piece symphony orchestra, and 
two dance orchestras, the Stardust 
Serenaders and the Southerneers. 
The entire concert was presented 
by Texas, Louisiana, and Oklaho- 
ma high school students chosen 
for their outstanding music ability. 

According to Dr. Wilfred C. 
Bain, Director of the Department 
of Music at North Texas State, 
174 students took advantage of 
this outstanding musical offering. 
Free housing and free equipment 
and music instruction by members 
of the regular music staff of the 
college were given to the student 
attending this unique High School 
Vacation Music Course of a week’s 
duration. The daily program of 
study consisted of: one and one- 
half hours instruction in Theory, 
one hour in Music Literature, two 
and one-half hours of rehearsal in 
various Musical Ensembles, and 
each student received two Private 
Lessons during the week in his or 
her respective musical specialty. 
Congratulations to N. T. S. T. C. 
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DALLAS 

The Executive Board of the Dal- 
las Music Teachers Association 
met with the president, Mrs. J. M. 
Sewell, at her home on Hall Street, 
on August 13th. After a _ buffet 
supper a business session was held, 
the principal business being the 
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. Wait for the Wagon 
. Hand Me Down My Walking 


Cane 


. Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 


. Caisson Song 


Old Gray Mare 


. Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 
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Meuse 

The Band Played On 
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Little Annie Rooney 

Daisy Bell 
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March of the Kings 
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Railroad 

She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the 
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Poem 

Ay! Ay! Ay! 
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approval of the year’s program as 
presented by the program com- 
mittee. 

All meetings of the Association 
except the first, last, and Chris- 
mas meetings are to be held on 
the first Wednesday of each month 
at 10:30 A.M. at Whittle’s audi- 
torium. A business session each 
time will be followed by a pro- 
gram and a luncheon. 

The following chairmen have 
been selected; they in turn will 
choose their committee and plan a 
program. 

The first meeting, September 
11th, will be an informal garden 
party at the home of Mrs. Albert 
Smith, with the program commitee 
in charge as well as the social com- 
mittee. 

October meeting, Alice Knox 
Fergusson, chairman, will present 
Dr. Fred Gealy of S.M.U. in a 
talk on “The Trend of Hymn 
Tunes.” 

November Mrs. Vincent J. O’Con 
nor is chairmen. 

December Virginia France, 
chairman, with Louise Schawe, 
Mary Adelia Current and Fritz 
Fall will have a “Christmas” pro- 
gram, 

January, Hazel Cobb, chairman, 
will present Mamie Folsome 


Wynne in a surprise autobiog- 
raphy. 
February, Mrs. Albert Smith, 


chairman, with Mrs. Ethel Peebles 


and Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden _,will 

give another surprise program. 
March, Hubert  Kaszyinski, 

chairman, will give a talk on 


“Dissonance.” 

April, Daisy Polk, chairman. 

May 8th, Picnic. Lucile Stedman 
Williams, chairman, will lead a 
contest on “Studio Anecdotes.” 

Musicians in general are proud 
of the Dallas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation as a model local associa- 
tion affiliated with the Texas Mu- 


sic Teachers Association, and it 
seems logical to name members 
of its various 1943-44 committees. 
Executive Committee: Officers of 
the Association — President, Mrs. 
James M. Sewell; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Alice Knox Fergusson; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mrs, A. R. 
Harned; Secretary - Treasurer, Ru- 
by K. Lawrence; Parliamentarian, 
Mae Deitrich ;and Mrs. F. B. 
Saunders, Hazel Cobb, Hubert Ka- 
zynski, Grace Switzer, Mrs. Laud 
G. Phippen; Membership: The 
President and three appointed 
members; Program: Alice Knox 
Fergusson, Hazel Cobb, Clyde J. 
Garrett, Louise Schawe, Lucile 
Stedman Williams; Year Book: 
Ida Maxwell Hartman, Mrs. M.A. 
Lankford; Publicity: Mrs William 


S. Ligon; Resolutions: Mrs. Laud 
German Phippen, Mrs. Albert 
Smith; Custodian of Properties: 


Irma Beck; Music Day Programs: 
Mrs. A. L. Clinkenbeard, Mrs. Penn 
Riddle, Helen Stanley, Doris Com- 
stock; Spring Recitals: Mrs. Fran- 
ces B. Jarrel, Daisy Polk, Mrs. 
Walter Alexander; Telephone: Le- 
na Holland Brackman, Carrie 
Munger Long, Mrs. W. C. Hillburn, 
Mary Adelia Currant, Olga Stein- 
man, Mrs. J. F. Wernsing, Ida 
Maxwell Hartman, Lula Dorsey, 
Maude Ballew, Martha Rhea Little, 
Sallie Sellers, Eula Faye Sledge; 
Social: Ludie Ray Gardner, Irma 
Beck, Lena Holland Brackman, 
Mrs. J. A. Jahn, Mrs. T. J. Bian- 
chi, Mrs. E. F. Sumners, Mrs. 
Van B. Hill, Mrs. Chas. Taylor, 
Carol N. Banister, Mrs. H. L. 
Gharis; Delegates to Dallas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs: President, 
Mrs. James M. Sewell; Appointee, 
Isabel Hutcheson; Delegates, Mrs. 
F. B. Saunders, Mrs. W. C. Hill- 
burn; Alternates Antonio Walters, 
Lora Coston Bridges. 


The State Fair of Texas has 
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completed a ten-weeks’ presenta- 
tion of Starlight Opera, at the spa- 
cious Fair Park Casino, Dallas. 
Auspiciously opening with a full 
moon and a full house, victor Her- 
bert’s Naughty Marietta was pre- 
sented successfully June 21. The 
enthusiasm and entertainment was 
running at full speed when the 
summer session closed August 29 
with the production of Rudolph 
Friml’s Rosa Marie this mark- 
ing another successful opera sea- 
son for Dallas, not grand opera, 
but opera for mass entertainment. 
Operatic performance, comparable 
to that of any other city in the 
United States, has closed for this 
summer season. According to John 
Rosenfield (Dallas Morning News, 
August 29), the Starlight Opera 
was exceeded in size only by the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera in mat- 
ters of attendance and box office 
grosses. Mr. Rosenfield Continues: 
“The Casino season was easily the 
second biggest affair of its kind in 
the country this summer. And it 
was twice as big as any of the 
others. Moreover it employed top- 
salaried principals, most of whom 
found recognition in the trade 
press when they sang elsewhere.” 


The fact that Max Koenigsberg, 
Managing director of the oper- 
etta series, the production staff 
and the casts have given an ex- 
ceptional season of performances 
in Texas is attested to by the edu- 
cational, social and moral effect 
of the series, upon the present 
cosmopolitan clientele of Dallas 
and surrounding vicinities. War- 
weary Texans and Southwesterners 
have heard good and entertaining 
music from the best light operas. 
They have seen beautiful costumes, 
artistic dancing, and they have 
laughed heartily at each comedy 
presented. They have listened to 
some of the best singers and ac- 
tors of operatic fame who have 
displayed beautiful voices and ar- 
tistry throughout the series. Best 
of all features of personnel, many 
of the leads were originally Tex- 
ans or Southwesterners and the 
members of the ensembles were 
chosen primarily from Texas tal- 
ent which was trained by Texas 
teachers. Perhaps other cities do 
not lend sympathetic understand- 
ing to our artistic successes - 
well, neither do they recognize 
the traditional fact that the old- 
est culture and civilization of the 
American continent comes from 
the Southwest. With the exception 
of the voyage of the Cabots, Euro- 
pean exploration of the Southwest 
anticipated European exploration 
of New England by almost a cen- 
tury, and an organization of 
Southwestern Provinces of New 
Mexico, Texas, and California was 


formed in the Interios Provinces 
the same year of the Declaration 
of American Independance by the 
English Colonists. Also in the 
Southwestern states today, there 
are to be found more undiscovered 
music talent and gift of artistic 
genius than anywhere else on the 


continent. Here too we have a 
wealth of natural resources and 
truly cultural leaders. Speaking 


not in the terms of isolationalists, 
why do we not stay at home and 
sin our own web of artistic op- 
portunity found here in the South- 
west? Why do we not sponsor the 
Southwest as a great art and Mu- 
Sic center? Incidentally, why 
should we not ask George Sessions 
Perry to add another chapter or 
two to his Texas a World in Itself ? 
Congratulations to progressive and 
musical Dallas! 
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HEREFORD 

Miss Mattie Mae Swisher from 
the Swisher Vocal Studios reports 
outstanding successes in music 
teaching and performance from 
the truly western town, Hereford. 
She sends greetings to members 
of Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs. Miss Swisher’s 
pupils have always made superior 
rating in the competive Festivals 
of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. Bonnie Miller, a young so- 
prano recently presented in a suc- 
cessful senior voice concert is 
among these outstanding pupils. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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the following publications. The books and music have been examined carefully and reviewed for your guidance 
in making a profitable choice. 
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MIND THE MUSIC. 


DR. HENRY MEYER 


Organ 

Prelude, Canzone and Impromp- 
tu — Will C. Macfarlane (G. 
Schirmer). Three finely - wrought 
pieces by a veteran church com- 
poser. Registration for both Ham- 
mond and Pipe Organ. 

Norwegian War Rhapsody 
— Christian Sinding (H.W.Gray). 
A dignified piece of large propor- 
tions. A good climax number for 
recital purposes. 

Colonial March — Bruno Huhn 
and Evening Song—Herbert Hyde. 
(G. Schirmer). Good short and 
easy pieces for program or church. 

Eighteen Compositions com- 
piled by R. Elmore (O. Ditson). 
One dollar buys this album of 
modern and standard pieces of 
moderate difliculty. The book will 
add substantially to your reper- 
toire. 

Songs 

“Depuis le jour” from Louise - 
Charpentier, (C. Fischer). This 
famous aria for medium or high 
voice, with French and English 
texts. 

Alleluja — Mozart. (C. Fischer). 
The lovely aria from the motet 
Exsultate, Jubilate, for high voice. 

I Will Extol Thee — F. LaForge. 
(C. Fischer). A short, well-made 
church solo. 

Choral —- Mixed Voices 
Alice in Wonderland Choruses 
I. G. Fine. (Witmark). “The 

Lobster Quadrille,” “Lullaby of the 
Duchess,” and “Father William.” 
Very clever compositions, should 
become popular. 

Song for Pioneers — Geo. Klein- 
singer. (Morris). A fresh, bold 
setting of Walt Whitman’s poem. 

Turkey in the Straw — R. San- 
ders. (C. Fischer). A modern ar- 


rangement of the folk classic. Not 
difficult. 
Choral — Men’s Voices 

Nebucudnezza — Mac Gimsey. 
(Robbins). Good training in dic- 
tion and rhythm for the high 
school glee club. 

Patriotic Songs — Frey. (Rob- 
bins). A timely book. Contains 
“Anchors Aweigh,” “The Marine’s 
Hymn,” etc. 

Behold, What Manner of Love 
—.Fichthorn. (John Church). A 
fine church song for high voice. 

Thank Thee, Lord — A. Bergh. 
(H. W. Gray). A dignified, diffi- 
cult song for high voice. 

Never Feel Too Weary to Pray 
— M. Willson. (C. Fischer). A 
very useful Negro spiritual for 
medium voice. 

Pack Clouds Away — F. McCol- 
lin. (O. Ditson). A fine general 
purpose song. Medium voice. 

Twenty, Eighteen—Deems Tay- 
lor. (J. Fischer). Old English, 
transcribed. A fetching song for 
medium or high voice. 

High Flight — Jos. Hopkins. 
(J. Fischer). A beautiful, timely 
song for soprano or tenor. Poem 
by John G. Magee, aviator-poet. 

~--—--Q———— 


REVIEWS 


FANNIE J. EVERS 
Keyboard Speech — Piano Course 
by Floy Adele Rossman. 
Book One. 

The first book of this series is 
designed to capture and hold the 
interest of little folks. There is no 
reason why learning music should 
not be just as easy as learning to 
speak one’s native language. This 
book, with its unusual illustra- 
tions, will help any teacher of the 
very young. It is full of fine ideas 
for showing a child how to make 
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music and have a good time doing 
it. Keyboard Speech has been se- 
lected by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts as one of the 
“Sixty Textbooks of the Year.” 

C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston. 


The Singer’s Handbook 
by Lazar S. Samiloff. 

Anything from the pen of Dr. 
Samiloff receives a _ respectful 
hearing the world over. This great 
teacher now writes a book which 
is of inestimable value to teach- 
ers and students of singing. He 
starts with a chapter for stu- 
dents, suggesting some of the vital 
factors which go into the making 
of a successful singer. The closing 
chapter is dedicated to teachers, es- 
pecially the younger ones just 
starting. Between these chapters 
is found the fascinating advice of 
a man who has trained and de- 
veloped some of the greatest 
voices in the world, who has 
reached the top-most pinnacle of 
success as a singer, and who has 
the rare accomplishment of being 
able to tell what he knows. In 
simple language, practically free 
from technical terminology, he 
presents in eleven chapters a dis- 
cussion of methods and manners 
of singing which should be read 
by singers young and old. Pub.— 
Theo. Presser. 





E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 
Twelve Studies in Modern Bowing, 
by Harold Berkley. 

This book, just issued, very evi- 
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dently is the well considered work 
of an experienced teacher, one who 
has endeavored to make available 
to the student in concise form 
certain aspects of bow technic 
which are essentially modern. This 
work complements the author’s 
The Modern Technique of Violin 
Bowing, prepared for fairly ad- 
vanced students. The present work 
goes farther back, to the point 
where the student is actually ac- 
quiring his bow technique, that is, 
to the first position stage. 

The demands upon the left hand 
purposely are light, such as are 
met in the Wohlfahrt or Kayser 
studies in first position. Systemat- 
ic material is given for the study 
of fundamental bowing functions, 
both as regards mechanics and the 
much neglected requirements of 
dynamics. The author emphasizes 
control of the lower third of the 
bow, essential in present  tech- 
nique, but little developed in the 
older schools of playing. 

The studies will be found in- 
teresting and helpful also to stu- 
dents who are considerable be- 
yond the first position stage, and 
their value is enhanced by explan- 
atory comments upon each prob- 
lem, couched in terse, common- 
sense terms. G. Schirmer, 75 cents. 


—— 
NADINE DRESKELL 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., offer 
a group of modern piano solos 
which are unusual and exciting. 
They require advanced technique 
but are well worth the advanced 
student’s or concert performer’s 
attention. Their titles and the 
names of the composers are excel- 
lent indications of the type and 
quality of these works: El Salon 
Mexico — Aaron Copland; Piano 
Sonata — Aaron Copland; Ru- 
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manian Folk Dances — Bela Bar- 
tok; Allegro Barbaro — Bela Bar 
tok; Meditation — Zoltan Kodaly; 
Three Polish Dances — Karol Ra- 
thaus; Two Piano Pieces — Leo 
Ascher; The Walk to the Para- 
dise Garden — Frederick Delius; 
and Dance for Harpsichord—F¥red- 
erick Delius. 

They also offer a composition by 
Delius which is of intermediate 
difficulty; it is the charming Sere- 
nade from the drama Hassan. 
March Characteristic from the 
Panda Promenade by Marcotte and 
Bratton is another interesting se- 
lection for the intermediate stu- 
dent. This group includes Consola- 
tion and Serenade by Leo Ascher 
—two short pleasing recital pieces. 





NEW BAND RELEASES 
FREDERICK WESTPHAL 


Paul Yoder Arrangements: 

Manzanillo — Mexican dance 
by Alfred Robyn. Published by 
Feist. A tuneful number in the 
popular Mexican rhythm. March 
size. 

Squadron Song — A stirring 
march, with nice melodies. Not dif- 
ficult. March size. Published by 
Robbins. 

Coming in on a Wing and 
a Prayer An effective arrange- 
ment of the popular war song. 
March size. Robbins. 

Song of theSeabees — Lew- 
is and DeRose. Official song of the 
Seabees of the U. S. Navy. March 
size. Robbins. 

Savino, D — Marche Symphon- 
ique. Published by Robbins. 





A very interesting new concert 
march by a popular composer. Of 
medium difficulty, it has a new 
melodic and rhythmic treatment 
of the concert march medium 
which will please band members 
and audiences alike. 

——————— 


ELIZABETH LEAKE 

The Ditson Album of Piano Solos 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) includes sev- 
enteen compositions for intermed- 
iate grades. These pieces cover a 
wide scope of the keyboard witha 
variety of scale, chord and arpeg- 
gio passages. They are musical 
and offer the student an opportun- 
ity for individual style. The col- 
lection contains a resetting of the 
melodies of several old favorite 
songs which well deserve review- 
ing. Price $1.00. 

Seen 

A recent contribution to the vo- 
calist’s library, A Plea for Sim- 
plicity In Singing,” has been made 
by a Southwesterner — Albert 
Lukken, Dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, The University of Tul- 
sa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Published as 
a small pamphlet, this bulletin is 
well written, and it contains time- 
ly hints to the vocalist of today. 
Albert Lukken will be glad to 
mail this booklet to you upon re- 
quest. EDITOR. 
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From the Hunter’s Bow, the his- 
tory and romance of musical in- 
struments, by Beatrice Edgerly 
(edited by Dr. Boris Erich Nelson, 
head of the Graduate Department 
of Westminster Choir College, 


John Tarleton College Music — War Effort 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Texas offer a comprehensive program of music study so that all 
students who attend this institution may be able to enjoy musical 
privileges offered in other state schools of higher learning. Dr. Da- 
vis heartily endorses our regular schedules of study and program 
of performance which is broadened and accelerated at this time. 
The Dean, music teachers and performers at John Tarleton College, 
along with others of the music profession of the Southwest, are giv- 
ing liberally of their time and talent to sponsor the national Music 


in Wartime program. 
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Princeton), is now in its second 
edition. This comprehensive source 
of information concerning musi- 
cal instruments is also an exhaust- 
ive sourcebook for musical lore 
and legends. Miss Edgerly has 
written in a popular strain and 
everyone will find this book en- 
joyable reading. It is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, at $3.50 per 
copy. — EDITOR. 


- — -OQ ——- 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Errors which have appeared in 
the May-June issue of The South- 
western Musician, Review section: 

We would like to call a discrep- 
ancy to your attention. The item 
about “Romany life’ was some- 
what confused, the fact being that 
The Gypsy Czardas is a composi- 
tion by Victor Herbert from “The 
Fortune Teller,” and was para- 
phrased for violin and piano by 
Gregory Stone. Music Publish- 
ers Holding Corp., Publishers. 





We want to call your attention 
to the error which appears on 
page 25 of the May-June issue of 
The Southwestern Musician, where 
the song Time, by Clarence Olm- 
stead, published by Carl Fisher, 
Inc., is listed as a G. Schirmer 


publication. © 


A NOD TO THE NEIGHBOR 
(Continued from Page 25) 
HOUSTON 

The Houston Society for Con- 
temporary Music (the Houston 
Chapter of the New York League 
of Composers), with membership 
including outstanding local mu- 
sicians, will continue its successful 
1942-1943 programs of perform- 
ance and study. The secretary, 
Mrs. Julius Hijman, 2201 Isabella 
Avenue ,announces four concerts 
for next winter which will be giv- 
en at the Y. M. C. A. assembly 
Hall, Houston. These concerts will 
be devoted to Soviet - Russian, 
French, American music and a sur- 
vey of contemporary art song. 
ete 

SAN MARCOS 

An attractive pamphlet contain- 
ing proceedings of the Texas As- 
sociation of Music Schools, 1942 
and 1943, has been published re- 
cently by the Texas Association of 
Music Schools, Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan, Executive Secretary of the 
Texas Association of Music 
Schools, who has compiled and ed- 
ited this informative literary book- 
let, is to be highly commended 
for yet another fine contribution 
to music in the Southwest. For in- 
formation regarding these proceed- 
ings, please correspond with Dr. 
Grady Harlan, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Mar- 
cos, Texas. 
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SAM LOSH 


The State lost one of its best 
known and most loved musicians 
when Samuel Stephen Losh, ac- 
tive for thirty-three years in the 
musical and civic life of Fort 
Worth, died at his home on June 
3 from a heart ailment. 

Mr. Losh came to Fort Worth 
in 1910, to join the faculty of Tex- 
as Christian University, which had 
just moved from Waco. After one 
year he opened his private studio, 
and since his marriage to Miss 
Ada May Hogan about twenty 
years ago they have operated to- 
gether the Losh Institute of Music 
and School of Expression. 


He was born in Perry County, 
Maryland, and was musical from 
childhood. He demonstrated pianos 
and organs in his father’s music 
store at Hargerstown, Md., and at 
night played in the local opera 
house orchestra. Ambition urged him on, and he entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory to study piano and voice, with Fritz von Bose and with 
Magnus Perlusz, whose accompanist he became. 

Upon returning to this country, he taught at Converse College, 
Spartanburg, N. C., and from there came to Fort Worth. 

A contribution to the musical development of Fort Worth which 
probably never will be duplicated was Mr. Losh’s full-scale produc- 
tion of a number of grand operas, beginning with “Faust” in 1917 
in the Majestic Theater. The list included, over a period of six or 
seven years, Il Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and Aida, 
and several Gilbert and Sullivan production. 

The nucleus of the operatic productions was his Apollo Chorus, 
with which he gave also several large performances of oratorio. As 
a choral director he trained and conducted large community choruses 
which appeared in concert with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, for a Music Week performance of Cadman’s Sunset Trail, which 
was conducted by the composer, and the Washington Bi-Centennial 
production of Carpenter’s “Song of Faith,’ which was heard here 
by its composer. 

He was always active in church choirs, and served long terms as 
director of Taylor Street Presbyterian, Broadway Presbyterian and 
First Christian Churches. At the time of his death he was serving at 
Hemphill Presbyterian Church and at Temple Beth-El. 

During World War 1 Mr. Losh was appointed from Washington 
as song leader for the Thirty-Sixth Division, in training at Camp 
Bowie here. From that connection grew one of his most useful ac- 
tivities, that of community song leader. He held his first singsong 
on the court house lawn as an experiment, and soon was in demand 
throughout North Texas. The culmination of this exceptional gift 
as an inspiring leader was his selection as song leader for a Rotary 
International convention in Brussels, Belgium. 

He appeared often as soloist in oratorio production, but was just 
as willing to take his own book and sing in another leader’s chorus. 
He played string bass and viola in the early days of the Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra, 

He was a charter member of the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, and wrote both the original and a later revision of the Con- 
stitution of that organization. 

Mr. Losh had an unbounded capacity for loyal friendship, and 
more of his colleagues than ever will be known were helped over 
rough personal or professional obstacles by his confidence and sound 
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counsel. It often has been remarked at conventions of the TMTA 
that Fort Worth seemed never to have any musical factions. It was 
and is largely true, and this utopian condition is due almost entirely 
to Sam Losh, who never indulged in derogatory references to his 
colleagues. Evidence of his ethical attitude is the fact that the prin- 
cipals in his operatic performances were other leading voice teach- 
ers of the city, his own colleagues and competitors. Considering his 
contacts and the scope of his impact upon the musical life of North 
Texas, he may justly be called our most useful musical citizen. 


E. Clyde Whitlock 


—-O -— 


T. M. CLARK 


E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 

A story in The Star-Telegram a few weeks past announced the 
death of T. M. Clark at Portland, Corpus Christi Bay. 

Not many of our local residents could have realized that there was 
recorded the final chapter of the life history of one who may be said 
to have inaugurated the teaching of music as an art in Fort Worth. 

Thomas Marshall Clark was 87 at the time of his death. 

At the time of his retirement from the field of teaching 10 years 
ago he was recognized as the oldest teacher in the State in point of 
continuous service, a record then standing at 60 years. He had trans- 
ferred his activity from music to academic subjects, and when he 
retired was a member of the modern language faculty at West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, where his son, Wallace Clark, long 
has been the head of the music department. 

But not only his own length of service was unusual; the chronicle 
of the Clarks in educational endeavor in Texas reaches back to the 
days of the Republic, and to-day there are dozens of the family in 
the teaching profession throughout the State. 

Thomas Marshall Clark was the younger brother of Addison and 
Randolph Clark. 

By his death is broken the last personal link with the meager 
practice of music as an art in the Fort Worth of 70 years ago, and 
is lost to the company of gifted and diligent music student at TCU 
the virtual. founder of their department. 

To the thousands of students who knew him affectionately as 
“Uncle Tommy” during his years at Canyon he will remain in mem- 
ory as the genial, sympathetic, warmly human mentor and com- 
panion, a lovable friend and a charming personality. 


a , 


MRS. BELLE WHITLOCK 


Mrs. Belle Bevans Whitlock, mother of E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort 
Worth violinist, teacher and Star-Telegram music critic and first 
vice-president of the Texas Music Teachers Association, died at her 
home in Fort Worth on July 14 at the age of eighy-three. 

She was born in Illinois, but moved with her family to South- 
eastern Kansas in 1874. 

Although she had no formal musical education, she was intensely 
musical by nature, and was a member of the choirs of the various 
Methodist churches of which she was a member over a period of 
about sixty years. When her two sons were in high school, she began 
the study of the cello, so that the family might have its own string 
quartet. 

_Mrs. Whitlock had lived in Fort Worth for twenty-five years and 
by sponsoring the gifts of her talented son, E. Clyde Whitlock, mu- 
sician and music critic, she has contributed a lasting service to 
music as an art and as a profession. 
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At a Member Institution of the 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, M. A., Mus. D. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Ida Pritchett, B. S. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B. M., M. A., Ph. D. 
Director of the School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

George Anson, M. A. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Alton Pierce, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Edinburg Junior College 

Edinburg, Texas 

Department of Music 

Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., Director 


Hardin Junior College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. 
Director Department of Music 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

R. Berton Coffin, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Virginia Estes, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 

Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 
Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 

Mozart Hammond 

Director 

Southern School of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 


Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M. 
President 


Southwestern School of Fine Arts 
Dallas, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, Mus. Ed. D. 
President 





Southwestern University Hockaday Junior College Texas School of Fine Arts 
Georgetown, Texas Dallas, Texas Austin, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, M. A., Mus. D. Ivan Dneproff Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Dean Department of Music Director Department of Fine Arts Director 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1943-1944 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D., President 
Dean, School of Music 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


T. SMITH McCORKLE, B. M., M. A., Ph. D., 
Vice-President 
Director of the School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth, Texas 


H. GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Executive Secretary 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B.A., B. M., Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Tex 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


WILFRED C. BAIN, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


JEANNETTE TILLETT 
Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 








ABILENE 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, sucMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 

BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-Vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs. 
I. D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 

GLENN, Gladys M.—vrresident Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West ‘Texas. 

WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—leacher ot Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
‘sexas, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N. — Violin and The- 
ory—North ‘Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 pieces, North ‘l'exas Ag- 
ricultural Coilege, Arlington. 

LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—North ‘texas Agri- 
cultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 
gan—North ‘texas Agricultural Col- 
liege, Arlington. 


AUSTIN 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy, ‘lexas 
School of Fine Arts, lsus Lavaca, 
Austin, ‘lexas. 

TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Inc. 
—Accredited by the State Department 
of Education, 1807 Lavaca, Austin, 
‘rexas. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, wvi- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


BROWNWOOD 
WOODS, Guy — Pianist — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood. 


CANYON 
CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A. — Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of Department 
of Music, Director Madrigal Singers, 
West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St. wallas. 

COUNCIL, E. G., ‘“‘The Music Man,” 
1011 Elm Street. — Sheet Music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 

DOWNING, William B. — Baritone 
Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm jst., Dal- 
las. 

FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus ot Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay and Dorothy — 
Teachers of Singing and Piano, South- 


western Conservatory, Dallas. Home 
studio, 5424 Willis Avenue. Phones 


T3-1208 and T3-4084. 

GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University; 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano. Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dailas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 

JONES, Elizabeth Gay — Teacher of 
Piano, Harmony. 5100 Ross Ave. (Stu- 
dio), Dallas. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pianist, 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher Pi- 
ano, Organ, Theory. 4234 Avondale, 
Dallas, 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 
grades; Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy — Teacher of Singing and 
Conductor, 3918 Hall Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

SAUNDERS, Mrs. F. B. — 
Teacher, 302 
Dallas, Texas. 


A a Pianist- 
North Marlborough, 


SEWELL, MRS. JAMES M. 
Dallas Music Teachers 
‘reacher of Piano, 
3614 Hall, L-5947, 

SOUTHWESTERN 


President 
Association, 
Theory, Harmony; 
Dallas, Texas. 
CONSERVATORY 
OF FINE ARTS, Accredited - Incor- 
porated; Piano, Organ, Theory; 
i‘wenty-six Affiliated Studios; For 
information address 2723 Fairmount, 


Dallas, 4, Texas. 
SWITZER, Miss Grace — Affiliated 
‘Yeacher and WNormai Instructor or 


the “‘Oxtord Extension School of 
Piano Piaying.’’ luul N. Windmere, 
Dallas, Telephone 6-6932. 

TODD, Harold MHart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
otf Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House — 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, Dallas  Syin- 
phony. 

DENTON 

BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

DRESSKELL, Miles A., B.S., B.A., M.A. 
—Conductor, Violin, Viola D’Amour, 
Associate Professor of Music, ‘l'exas 
State College for Women, Denton. 

DRESSKELL, Nadine, B.A., M.A. — 
Piano, Denton, Texas. Availabie for 
concerts. 

JONES, William E. — Director of Mu- 
sic, ‘texas State College tor Women, 
Denton. 

OWSLEY, Stella, 
Lyric Soprano, ‘reacher of Singing, 
Author ot Heipful Hints to Singers 
and The Child Voice, Editor of J'he 
Southwestern Musician, ‘fexas State 
College for Women, Denton. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano. 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. 


B.S., M.A.—Dramatic 


Matthews Cathedral, Dallas, 
EL PASO 
ALEXANDER, BIRDIE — Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grandview 
Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 


FT. WORTH 


BRANDEIS, Helen—Teacher of Voice 
Venzoni Method. Piano. Swiss Blair 
Conservatory, 3738 East 4th St., phone 
3-5515. 

BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, Di- 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 
Choir, 1500 Cooper St. Telephone 
2-2452. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone Sing- 
er, Teacher. Conductor, ‘Texas Chris- 
tian University. Private Studio 1125 
College Avenue. Director, University 
Christian Church Choir, Euterpean 
Club Chorus. Music Study Club UCho- 
rus, Fort Worth. 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 


pression. Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
MARTIN, Marian Douglas — Pianist- 


Teacher—Affiliated with Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
McNEELY, Mr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin — 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth. 


MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. — Soprano 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Telephone 4-9482. 

ORUM, Dot Echols — Teacher of 
piano and organ. Hammond elec- 
tric organ in _ studio. New resi- 
dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 
ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
ius Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock. 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Conner, Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, School 
of Fine Arts Major Fields: Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Organ, and School biu 
sic. A faculty of accomplished art- 
ists with wide teaching experience. 
Summer Term—June 1 to August 20. 
Write for information: Law Sone, 
President. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex- 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
Playin. Theory, Conducting. 


TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 


affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 
WHITLOCK, E. CLYDE—Viovoilin—Fort 


Worth Conservatory of Music, Texas 
Christian University; Music Critic, 
Fort Worth Star-ielegram; Director, 


Broadway Presbyterian Church; Vio 
list, Pro Arte String Quartet; First 
Vice-President, ‘'exas Music Teach- 
ers Association. 
GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E. — Dean of Musi 


Southwestern University Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teache: 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Musik 
— Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane, Pianist-Teacher, 210 
Marshall Avenue, Houston, Texas. 


MORGAN, Katherine B. — Teacher olf 


Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, ‘The 
Bible and Music, Psychology oat 
Music, etce.—l1117 Jackson Bivd., 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS — 530 Lovett Blvd. Home! 


Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
POWELL, Mary Louise — Piano and 
Organ, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville. 


KILGORE 
ESTES, VIRGEAN ENGLAND, M. M. 
—Concert Pianist; Teacher, Conduc- 
tor, Director of Music Kilgore Col- 
lege, Kilgore, Texas. 
LAMESA 


KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 
rector 343rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div- 
A. E. F.; High School Band, Lamesa, 
Telephone 86. 


LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano — Progressive Series — 
415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 
SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Carl — United States 
Army. 
SAN ANTONIO 
EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano — 


Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 
FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights. Teach- 
er of Curtis Piano Course. 
FOX, Oscar J.—#05 W. Russell 
San Antonio, Texas. 
HERTWIG, Meta, B.M., — Teacher of 


Place, 


Piano, Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 343 Blum Street, 
C 1115. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
sic Department. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Dunning Normal 
Teacher. Creative, Pre - School, State 
Credits. 1419 S. St. Mary’s, Telephone 
K-055-J. 

STAFFELL, Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY MUSIC DE- 
PARTMENT, Alton Clay Pierce, Di- 
rector. 


Mu- 


STEPHENVILLE 

COFFIN, Mildred and 
no and Baritione; Song 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Wesley — Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville. 


MORTON, 


Berton—Sopra 


Recitals and 


DONALD W Piano and 
Theory. John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville, Texas 
WACO 
CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY. 


Austin at Ninth—Music Arts - 


Dra 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215. 


GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A.M., B. Mus.. 
Mus. D. Teacher of piano. Chairman 
School of Music, Baylor University, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 
Waco 

ROZSA,. Bela Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 
Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James — Teacher of Vio- 


lin-Director of Baylor Symphony 
Baylor University School of Music 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
DAVIS, Pearl Calhoun—Studio Apart 
ment, Kemp Kort No. 5 
HOLT, STELLA—tTeacher of Piano 
Studios 1918 Speedway, 1912 Tilden, 
Phone 5474, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


KIKER, Charles Teacher of Piano 
Associate Teachers: Ivy Eddlemon, 
Piano; Arthur Davis, Violin, 2140 
Avenue H, Telephone 4605. 

NELSON, Eitel Allen 
poser-Teacher 


Wichita Falls. 


RAUB, Stanley Miles 
er of Violin, 
Musical Art 
Wichita Falls, 


Violinist-Com- 
1607 Hayes St., 


Violinist, Teach 

Graduate Institute of 
Studio, 1801 Elizabeth, 
Texas. 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Kitm- 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY — Kimball 


Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 


East Van Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 


LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of 

3475 West Sixth St., Los 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. 

Management 8853 Sunset 
vard, Hollywood. 


SAMOILOFF SCHOOL OF 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 
cal Pedagogue, 610 South 
Los Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
all branches. 323 South Western Ave., 
Los Angeles. Four branches. 


Singing 

Angeles. 

Concert 
Boule- 


SINGING 
Master Vo- 
Van Ness, 


NEW 
ALBERTI, Solon 


YORK 

Vocal Coach, Teach- 
er of Singing. Hotel Ansonia, Broad- 
way at 73rd, N.Y. 

ALLISON, Irl — President 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 


National 
745 River- 


side Drive, New York. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57tht St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 

TEXTBOOK: Scientific Piano Tuning 
and Servicing, A. }f Howe, $3.00 
postpaid. 116 Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

SALT LAKE CITY 

ASPER, Frank — Organist ,Salt Lake 

City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. Available for recitals and dedi- 
cations. 





‘Band Instruments 


dince 1901 


In October of 1942, having decided to add a Sheet Music Department to 
our store. we were able to purchase the Dallas Music Company stock, 
they having retired from business; at the same time we brought the 
personnel of this Department to Brook Mays & Company. 


Through our own efforts and the codperation and good will of our friends 
and customers, we have been able not only to hold the patronage of the 
above firm, but have experienced a growth which seems almost phenom- 
enal. We desire to thank you for this, and extend our cordial invitation 
to visit our store, or, .if you cannot do so, mail us your orders. Write for 
catalogs and order blanks. 


Our Fall stock is comprehensive, and here you will find the leading pub- 
lications of all American houses, as well as a representative stock of 
foreign publications, despite war conditions. 


BrooK MAys & COMPANY 
1005 Elm Street 
Dallas, Texas 


LENA R. NICHOLSON 
Sheet Music Department Manager 
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BROOK MAYS & COMPANY 


Home of Hine (Pianos set | a : aince 1901 


In October of 1942; having decided to add a Sheet Music Department to 
our store. we were able to purchase the Dallas Music Company stock, 
they having retired from business; at the same time we brought the 
personnel of this Department to Brook Mays & Company. 


Through our own efforts and the codperation and good will of our friends 
and customers, we have been able not only to hold the patronage of the 
above firm, but have experienced a growth which seems almost phenom- 
enal. We desire to thank you for this, and extend our cordial invitation 
to visit our store, or, if you cannot do so, mail us your orders. Write for 
catalogs and order blanks. 


Our Fall stock is comprehensive, and here you will find the leading pub- 
lications of all American houses, as well as a representative stock of 
foreign publications, despite war conditions. 


Brook MAyYs & COMPANY 
1005 Elm Street 
Dallas, Texas 


LENA R. NICHOLSON 
Sheet Music Department Manager 





